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Beating the Timber Jam 











The ‘49 Ford has been awarded the Fashion Academy Gold Medal as the ‘Fashion Car of the Year’ 





Its a Dream Wagon...this 449 FORD 


with its (heard of steel and the new FORD'FEEL! 





Feel that safety! 


This new Ford “Dream Wagon” has two wide 
doors instead of four narrow doors, a blessing 
to parents of small children. There’s more 
visibility all around. The new Magic-Action 
King-Size brakes are 35% easier acting. 


And feel that comfort! 


There’s plenty of room for eight big people, 
plus a ride that’s in a class by itself—thanks 
to new “Hydra-Coil” front springs and new 
“Para-Flex” rear springs that smooth out the 
roughest roads! 


Feel that power! 


You'll love this great car’s performance... 
it’s powered with the famous 100 h.p. Ford 
V-8, the same type of engine used in Ameri- 
ca’s costliest cars. Why not see the new Ford 
Station Wagon today? Take the wheel—try 
the new Ford “Feel”! 


‘try the new 


It’s steel, steel, steel. 


Yes, it’s all steel—even under that gleaming 
molded plywood paneling. It’s Ford’s famous 
all-steel “Lifeguard” body, welded into a rigid 
unit for even greater strength. Truly a heart 
of steel, wrapped in luxury! 


It's sealed against dust. 


The convenient easy-opening tailgate—as well 
as the doors—is completely weather-sealed to 
guard against annoying dust and water leaks. 
Here’s a feature you'll certainly appreciate, 
especially when you’re touring. 





"Take the Wheel 


Ford Feel” 





White side wall tires, optional at extra cost, 


BRIGHT NEW HOMES FOR 24,000 
REPLACE FORMER SLUM AREA 





A few short years ago crowded tenements filled the land on New York's East 
Side overlooking the East River where Stuyvesant Town stands. The old slums 
are gone now and this new Metropolitan Life Insurance Company residential 
community occupies the area. Stuyvesant Town is almost as amazing statistically 
as in its appearance. Essentially it is a city within a city, covering a plot of 75 
acres and containing 8700 apartments, with bright, comfortable living quarters 
for some 24,000 people. It has garages, stores, parks and play areas. In our assign- 


ment of providing the steelwork for the thirty-five 12- and 13-story fireproof 





apartment buildings, Bethlehem rolled, fabricated and erected 43,000 tons of steel. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL ~ 


SERVES THE NATION 
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With omozing double- 
action, JACKIE PRICE, 
Cleveland Indian 
trickster, stands on 
heod, cotches ball! 


--.-sound your “Z” 
for double-action 


PENNZOIL! 
[Tf FLOWS FAST- 


instant lubrication for 
safe engine warm-up! 


[T STAYS TOUGH- 


lasting lubrication for 
long, hard summer driving! 


Try 17 NOWS 





At better dealers, coast fo coast 
“Registered Trade Mark Member Penn. Grade Crude Oi Ass’n., Permit No. 2 


Tough-film PENNZOIL* gives all engines 








Talking It Over 


by Graham Patterson 


Our Old Covered Bridges 


With vacation season at hand, 
many of us will soon be driving over 
the back roads of rural sections. Many 
motorists prefer the main highways, 
especially those with a definite objec- 
tive and the urge to reach it as soon 
as possible. But those in less of a 
hurry to get where they’re going, those 
who want to enjoy the scenery as they 
travel, and especially those who ap- 
preciate the picturesque and unique, 
will find rich rewards and pleasant 
travel by following secondary or 
“back” roads. They may not be as di- 
rect or as smoothly paved, but this is 
more than made up by the interesting 
scenes and peaceful serenity that one 
seldom finds on the congested main 
arteries of travel. 
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It is on these back roads that 
one finds the old covered bridges that 
bring a wave of nostalgia to those 
reared in rural sections. They were the 
favorite spooning place for great- 
grandma and grandpa, and today are 
popular subjects for artists and pho- 
tographers, both amateur and profes- 
sional. 


&# & 


Many people are under the be- 
lief that these old familiar landmarks 
are obsolete but, surprisingly, hun- 
dreds are still in existence. There are 
usable covered bridges in 25 states and 
in New England alone there are al- 
most 300 of these bridges still carry- 
ing their daily load of traffic. Further- 
more, a recent study by the American 
Road Builders’ Association discloses 
that they are still important factors in 
our transportation system. 

Many of them have disappeared, 
of course; many of the older bridges 
were not constructed in line with mod- 
ern engineering plans and structural 
design, but the fact that so many have 
survived to this day ‘speaks well for 
the ingenuity and workmanship of our 
early bridge builders. Many have given 
way to heavy floods and storms and 
fires, but it has been proved that these 
“homespun” structures are often able 
to withstand the attacks of floods. In 
fact, there have been instances where 
a covered bridge was uprooted bodily 
from its foundations, floated along the 
surging waters and later was taken 
back and replaced on its original site. 

They were not all built for wagons 
and carriages. There are still a few 
covered foot bridges and railroad 
bridges in service today. In some cases, 
a special walk was constructed on one 





FSA; Delano 


Quaint? Follow byways to find these. 


side of a covered bridge for pedes- 
trians. Frequently, highwaymen plied 
their trade there. 

In earlier days, many of these 
bridges were privately owned, and 
were operated as toll bridges. Often 
the citizens of a section did not relish 
having their taxes increased to con- 
struct a bridge, and the bridge was 
built by one or more citizens as a pri- 
vate venture with the right to collect 
tolls for crossing it. Such toll charges 
were usually modest. 

It is commonly believed that these 
covered bridges are an American crea- 
tion, but they were in use elsewhere 
long before the first covered bridge 
was built in Pennsylvania about 1771. 
In fact, there are many still in use 
throughout Europe and Asia; one in 
Switzerland is said to be the oldest. 

From the early ones built in Penn- 
sylvania, just before the American 
Revolution, the idea spread to New 
England. Today you will find them on 
secondary roads all the way across 
the country. Surprisingly, too, some 
are still being constructed. About 1939 
the residents of Bennington, N.H., 
specifically asked for a covered bridge. 
It was the first such bridge to be built 
in New Hampshire in 80 years. 


.. 


According to Richard S. Allen, 
leading statistician on covered bridges, 
Ohio has the most covered bridges— 
592—still in use. Second is Pennsyl- 
vania with 336; Indiana, with 194, is 
third, and Vermont, with 170, is fourth. 
Vermont lost several of its covered 
bridges in a heavy flood in 1927, but 
those still remaining are probably the 
best known and most popular among 
the lovers of the picturesque. 
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an extra margin of safety 





Between 
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Ourselves 





Dollar Asylum: Whose side are the 
British on in this cold war against com- 
munism? If the House of Commons is so 
anxious to “jealously guard our nation’s 
traditional right to grant asylum” even to 
America’s No. 1 Communist Gerhard 
Eisler (Nation, June 1), then as an 
American taxpayer I think that our Con- P ! . 
gress should just as jealously guard the Ss E, te. | 
American dollars being spent in support America avori - 
of a government so anxious to protect 
publicly avowed enemies of our American 
way of life. 

Apert A. Cuaves, Peabody, Mass. 








In parking lots anywhere, you'll find cars of prac- 
The Spiritualist Faith: I note with 


regret the appearance of the cartoon en- tically every make and vintage. If you were to 
titled “Madam Mimi, Spiritualist Medi- 


: . lift the hoods of all of them, you'd find the majority Can 
um” (Bypaths, May 18). It is devoid of : A ( ccna 
respect for a religion practiced under —regardless of make—equipped with depend- pHAMPION 
state statutes in this country. able Champion Spark Plugs. We've made this ¢ 

Spiritualism is a religion whose me- ; 4 
diums and pastors are ministers ordained test over and over again, definitely proving that c 
in that faith under strict state laws and : . es" : f 
who share with ministers of any and all | Champion is America’s favorite spark plug— 
denominations the right to be respected. ‘ obviously the result of better performance. This 


rn ne leadership in public acceptance has continued for 

PATHFINDER intended no slight to | 
either the Spiritualist faith or its follow- 
ers, who at the last U.S. count (1945) 
numbered over 100,000, according to sta- 
tistics in the Yearbook of American 


Churches.—Ed. FOLLOW THE EXPERTS 


USE THE SPARK PLUGS CHAMPIONS USE! 


over a quarter century! 





Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo 1, Ohio 





Symphony for Living: Helen Eus- 
tis’ ideas on the “disease of the age”— 
hurry—as reported in “Not Living at All” 
(Women, June 1) and her search for 
“small areas of peace” in her life remind 
me of related thoughts on this subject by 
William Ellery Channing (1780-1842), 
American clergyman and _ intellectual 
leader. Channing put it this way: “To 
live content with small means .. . to 
study hard, think quietly, talk gently, act 
frankly, to listen to stars and birds, babes 
and sages, with open heart ... await 
occasions—hurry never—in a word, to let 
the spiritual, unbidden and unconscious, 
grow up through the common. This is to 
be my symphony.” 

Martua R. Lowry, Providence, R.I. 


Cover Critics: Your cover of June 
1 was neither artistic nor pleasing to 
the eye. 
Lina E, Barstow, San Rafael, Calif. 


* * Shame on you. 
James A. GarpNeErR, Brawley, Calif. 


* * “Behind the Midway” (Business, 
June 1) hit me just right. 
Marvin H. Cuester, Coleman, Mich. 


* * Your article on carnivals was 
interesting enough. . . . Why spoil our 
impressions by portraying that embar- listen to the CHAMPION ROLL CALL... Harry Wismer's fast sportscast every Friday night, over the ABC network 


JUNE 29, 1949 
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YOU can have a 
BIGGER 


REFRIGERATOR 
for only “2 § 


with the handy new 


Refrigarranger 


Your present refrigerator or icebox too small 
for your needs? Cramped for shelf space— 
especially for leftovers? Nationwide survey 
reveals 56 of housewives want “larger 
refrigerator ’—which means more shelf space. 
The newly invented 
REFRIGARRANGER saves 
buying new refrigerator, 
gives you much more shelf 
space by using space 
usually wasted. Keeps left- 
overs, salad ingredients, 
etc. conveniently together. 
Saves time, space, food, 
work, dishes and nerves. 
























See how REFRIGAR- 
RANGER fits neatly along 
side of shelf. Occupies full 
depth front to back and 
full height between shelves. 
Easy to put in or take out. 


REFRIGARRANGER 
consists of 6 unbreak- 
able transparent Styron 
lastic containers with 
Bids. set in partitioned 
wire basket. Each con- 
=J tainer 2%" wide, 4” 





deep, 37%” high. Over-all 
length 1542”. 


JUST WHAT YOU'VE BEEN LOOKING FOR! 
With the unique REFRIGARRANGER you 
can keep 6 leftovers, etc., in 4 inches of shelf 
space! Each container holds 11% cupfuls. Can 
be used for puddings, desserts, molds, as well 


as leftovers. Transparent for quick identifica- 


tion of contents. Each container removable 
for easy cleaning in cold or hot water. 
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No need to keep leftovers, etc., in miscellane- 
ous bowls, cups, dishes, crammed here and 
there in refrigerator, wasting shelf space. 
REFRIGARR GER keeps them Saaeees, 


gives you the added shelf space you ne 
without buying larger refrigerator. 





You don’t have to buy ‘a pig in 
a poke”’. If you’re not completely satisfied, return 
REFRIGARRANGER fo us within 5 days—your 
money will be quickly and cheerfully returned. 


VALLEY FORGE CREATIONS, DEVON, PA. 
mete... rae 


VALLEY FORGE CREATIONS, Dept. P2 
Devon, Pa. 


C Herewith my $3 (check or money order) please 
ship one Refrigarranger postage prepaid. 


C0 If I am not completely satisfied I will return my 
Refrigarranger within 5 days and you will re- 
fund the full $3 purchase price. 


- 
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rassing part of the Midway? How about 
trying to help people live above the bur- 
lesque level? 
A. J. Bosman, University of 
Dubuque, Dubuque, Ia. 


Williba’s Candidate: Since the 
story of Pixiecrat Clennie Hollon, Wil- 
liba, Ky. merchant who is “running” for 
state representative on a platform un- 
paralleled in the annals of politics, ap- 
peared in PATHFINDER (Nation, Apr. 20), 
he has been deluged with letters asking 
where the hades is Williba and request- 
ing a picture of this unusual candidate. 
Herewith is a picture of candidate Hol- 
lon, and to diminish further what appears 
to be a national curiosity, Williba consists 





Clennie Hollon. An unusual candidate. 


of a dwelling house and post office in 
northeast Lee county, Ky. 
NEVYLE SHACKELFORD, Beattyville, Ky. 


PATHFINDER’S story reported that 
candidate Hollon’s “unparalleled” plat- 
form includes: repeal of all taxes, pen- 
sions for everyone, a law to let children 
send their parents to school if their par- 
ents won't send them, limits of $1 on 
poker bets.—Ed. 


Red Medicine: Will someone please 
explain to me why the [Government] is 
spending billions of dollars of taxpayers’ 
money to fight communism in Europe 
while working to put over on the Ameri- 
can public compulsory medical care, 
which is so near to communism that the 
line of demarcation is invisible? 

Lena MestEL, Collinsville, Tl. 


Priests No Longer: Your article 
“Protestant Priests” (Religion, June 1) 
is mistitled. It should read “Weeding Out 
the Weak.” With no ill will toward these 
ex-priests, I am of the belief they never 
should have taken the vows. Men like 
Dr. Lehmann either had taken their sa- 
cred vows too lightly, or had finally found 
themselves too weak to stand up under 
the rigors of priesthood. In any case, the 
percentage is so small it is of little import 








Always carry 


BANK of AMERICA 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


Acceptable everywhere, self-identifying. 
Backed by the resources of a six billion 
dollar bank. Sold by banks and travel 
offices everywhere. Issued by 
BANK of AMERICA N.T.&5S.A,, CALIFORNIA 
London + Manila - Tokyo 
Yokohama - Kobe - Shanghai 
New York Representative, 44 Wall Street 
MEMBER F. D. 1. C. 


son Bank ob Awenie & 
: se A 


CLP 


Patents 
Pending 

~». seal Continental Motor. 2-speeds 

[we and free wheeling. MOWS 40 in 

saa SWATH. Cuts close to trees and 

. fences. Furnished with or with- 

out tiller. Thousands in use. 

Sold only direct to user. 

- FREE details. In our 45th 

year of dealing direct. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., 4-964 Lawn Ave., Ottawa, Kans. 


IMPROVE YOUR PLAYING 


| PIANISTS —Send for FREE Booklet showing how you may 


| greatly improve your technique, accuracy, memorizing, sight- 


reading and playing thru Mental- 
Muscular Coordina - Quick results. 
Practice effort minimized. Used by 
famous pianists, organists, teachers 
and students. No obligation. 













BROADWELL STUDIOS, Dept. 139F, COVINA, CALIF 





anyone can 
STOP 
FAUCET DRIP! 




















Stops faucet leaks— 
refinishes seats, inserts new 
seats. A new all-purpose family kit 
to end annoying water drip and to 
repair worn-out faucets.. Saves 
water and water-heating expense. 
Family set includes “Nu-Seater” 
tools,"“Drip-Stopper” tools, brass 
faucet-seats, washers and illus- 
trated, simple directions. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 
295 


for the O’MALLEY FAUCET 

REPAIR SET—the newALL- postpaip 
PURPOSE FAMILY SET. INU.S.A. : 
Hf no dealer, remit direct No C O.D.'s pleose 


EDW. O'MALLEY VALVE CO. ~ 
7610 Greenwood Avenue. Chicago 19, lil. 
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to the seeker of truth. ‘I’m glad to know 
there is such as God’s Mission, to re-ad- 


just these misfits to a more congenial life, | 


but cannot help seeing red whenever 
someone tries to make heroes out of 
weaklings. 
STranLEY M. KENNEY, 
Conewango Valley, N.Y. 


* © You are to be commended for 
this article, for you will doubtless receive 
much criticism. 


C. L. Entner, M.D., Connersville, Ind. 


* * There are close to 50,000 Cath- 
olic priests in the United States and the 
coterie who broke their vows represent 
little in numbers or influence. 

Patrick F, ScANLAN, Managing Editor, 


The Tablet, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


* * Allow me to congratulate you. 
It is refreshing to find a magazine that 
dares and is willing to print information 
of this kind. 
S. P. ANDERSEN, Pastor, First Baptist 
Church, Worthington, Minn. 


* * Your article will be received 
with great glee by the hate-mongers who 
will in turn use it to stir the ever-smoul- 
dering fires of prejudice. None but the 
bigoted has any interest in the futures 
of those unfrocked and disgraced priests 
who in most cases did not just leave the 
Roman Catholic priesthood but were 
asked to leave. 

Laura Witson, De Smet, S.D. 


* * Another welcome example of 
your fair and informative policy regard- 
ing religious thought or dissent. Regard- 
less of one’s religious beliefs, a group 
that helps people follow their consciences 
without certainty of financial breakdown 
is certainly a buttress to freedom of 
thought. 

Harry E. Monco vp, Burlington, Ia. 


Take Your Pick: The methods of 
Professors Seashore and Van Dusen 
[formulas to solve “seemingly unsolv- 
able” difficulties] outlined in “Got a 
Problem?” (Health, May 18) are not 
new. The same methods . . . but with 
separate columns for desirable and un- 
desirable results were used in at least 
one college 25 years ago. Solutions were 
generally anti-social at best. 

There were several “solutions” of the 
“eternal triangle” problem. Nearly every 
one was to “remove” the other side of 
the triangle. The desirable result: “Peace 
of mind.” Undesirable result: “Trial with 
probable acquittal or hung jury. In case 
of conviction, a few years of incarcera- 
tion.” In nearly every case the desirable 
result was held to outweigh the unde- 
sirable results and the conclusion was to 
commit a most anti-social and criminal 
act. 

Grorce E. Hupson, Hyattsville, Md. 


© Brief letters and photos from readers 
on subjects of current interest are cor- 
dially welcomed. Address PATHFINDER, 
1323 M St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


JUNE 29, 1949 





How SPEED helped catch ““bugs”’ 
in the lacquer 
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Final finish on pianos mysteriously going “sour.”” Production halted. Lab needed 
X-ray diffraction camera to identify impurity. At 9 a.M., 10-lb. camera Air Express- 
ed from 1100 miles away, delivered by 4 P.M. same day. Cost, only $3.58. Company 
uses Air Express as routine method to get supplies fast, keep inventory low. 





That low $3.58 figure was total cost 
for Air Express and included door-to- 
door service. That makes the world’s 
fastest shipping method exceptionally 
convenient, complete, and easy to use. 





Scheduled Airlines carry Air Express 
on every flight. Speeds up to 5 miles a 
minute! Direct by air to 1300 cities; 
air-rail for 22,000 off-airline offices. 
Serves many foreign countries, too. 


FACTS on low Air Express rates 


June bride’s dress (4 lbs.) goes 800 miles for $1.54. 
Newsreels (21 lbs.) go 600 miles for $3.87. ° 
(Every kind of business finds Air Express pays.) 


Only Air Express gives you all these advantages: Special pick-w 
and delivery at no extra cost. You get a receipt for every shipment a 


delivery is proved by si 


ture of consignee. 


-carrier responsi- 


bility. Assured protection, too—valuation coverage up to $50 
without extra charge. Practically no limitation on size or weight. 
For fast shipping action, phone Air Express Division, Railway 
Express Agency. 






And specify ‘“‘Air Express delivery’”’ on orders. 





Rotes include pick-up and delivery door 
to door in all principal towns ond cities 


AIR EXPRESS, A SERVICE OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY AND THE 


SCHEDULED AIRLINES oF THE U.S. 
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Aa VISITING 

4 PEASE FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, 

GERMANY, BELGIUM, 

Se, HOLLAND AND ENGLAND 


Sept. 7—New York: Sail via S/S Ile de 
France for Le Havre. 


Sept. 13—Le Havre: Boat train to Paris. 
(Or leave New York by Pan American 
plane Sept. 12th, arrive Paris Sept. 13th.) 


Paris: Full day sightseeing tour of Paris. 
Two days to visit local farms by bus. 


Sept. 17—Across France: Proceed by 
morning train to Lucerne. Half day tom 
of city. Half day free. One day to visit 
local farms by motorcoach. 


Sept. 20—En route to Germany: Pro- 
ceed by morning train to Stuttgart. 


Sept. 21—Stuttgart: Half day tour of 
city. Day and half to visit farms by bus. 


Sept. 23—Strasbourg: By morning train 
from Stuttgart. 


Sept. 24—En route to Belgium: By 
morning train from Strasbourg. 


Sept. 25—Brussels: Half day tour of 
city. Half day free. One day to visit farms 
by motorcoach. 


Sept. 27—En route to Holland: By 
morning train from Brussels. 


Sept. 28—Amsterdam: Half day tour of 
city by boat. Day and half to visit farms 
by motorcoach. 


Sept. 30—En route to England: By day 
train and steamer from Amsterdam. 


Oct. 1—London: Full day of sightseeing. 
Two days to visit farms by motorcoach. 


Oct. 4—Sail from Southampton on Tle 
de France or fly from London to New 
York. Plane arrives in New York Oct. 
5th. Ile de France arrives in New York 
Oct. 10th. 


TOUR PRICES PER PERSON 


Including minimum round trip 
fares on steamship or plane. 


First class steamship............ $1,385 
Cabin class steamship........... 1,096 
Trans-Atlantic air transportation... 1,294 
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Retailers, distributors, manufacturers, bankers, food processors — 
all who do business with agriculture! You and your wives are invited 
on this exciting trip which has been planned with the help of our 
government officials and foreign embassies. 


You will spend half of the time sightseeing the famous tourist spots 
and the other half in visiting with European farmers and business- 
men, exchanging ideas on agriculture, food processing and marketing. 
It’s a trip that’s extremely valuable and interesting, a trip that you will 


always remember. 


Here’s the itinerary of six tours from which to choose. And of 
course, you can extend your trip to visit friends or relatives, or do 
more sightseeing after you have completed one of the tours. We urge 
you to make reservations quickly. Delay may cause you to miss out 
on one of the tours because first class hotel accommodations are 
limited. Fill out the coupon and mail it today. 


Tour 2 (34 Days) 


VISITING 
FRANCE, SWITZERLAND 
GERMANY, BELGIUM 

AND ENGLAND 


Sept. 7—New York: Sail via S/S Ile de 
France for Le Havre. 


Sept. 13—Le Havre: Boat train to Paris. 
(Or leave New York by Pan American 
plane Sept. 1]th-12th, arrive Paris Sept. 
13th.) Paris: Full day sightseeing tour of 
Paris. Two days to visit local farms by bus. 


Sept. 17—Across France: Proceed by 
morning train from Paris en route to 
Lucerne. 


Sept. 18—Lucerne: Morning free. After- 
noon devoted to a visit of farms by bus. 


Sept. 19—En route to Germany: By 
early morning train from Lucerne to 
Munich. 


Sept. 20—Munich: Half day city sight- 
seeing. Half day free. One day to visit 
farms by motorcoach. 


Sept. 22—Frankfurt: By morning train 
from Munich. Day to visit farms by bus. 


Sept. 24—Nancy: By morning train 
from Frankfurt. 


Sept. 25—Brussels: By morning train 
from Nancy. One-half day city sightsee- 
ing. Half day free for shopping. One day 
to visit farms. 


Sept. 29—En route to England: By early 
morning train and cross channel steamer. 


Sept. 30—London: full day city sight- 
seeing. Two days to visit farms by bus. 


Oct. 4—Sail from Southampton on Ile 
de France or fly from London to New 
York. Plane arrives in New York Oct. 
5th. Ile de France arrives in New York 
Oct. 10th. 


TOUR PRICES PER PERSON 


Including minimum round trip 
fares on steamship or plane. 


First class steamship............ $1,374 
Cabin class steamship........... 1,085 
Trans-Atlantic air transportation.. 1,282 





Tour 3 (34 pays) 


VISITING 
FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, 
ITALY AND ENGLAND 


Sept. 7—New York: Sail via S/S Tle de 
France for Le Havre. 

Sept. 13—Le Havre: Boat train to Paris. 
(Or leave New York by Pan American 
plane Sept. 11th-12th, arrive Paris Sept. 
13th.) Paris: Full day sightseeing tour of 
Paris. Two days to visit farms by bus. 
Sept. 17—Across France: Proceed by 
morning train to Montreux. 

Sept. 18—Montreux: One day to visit 
farms by motorcoach. 

Sept. 19—Milan: By early morning 
train from Montreux. Half day excursion 
to Bergamo. 

Sept. 20—Through Italy: By morning 
train from Milan to Florence. 

Sept. 21—Florence: Half day sightsee- 
ing tour. One and a half days to visit 
farms by motorcoach. 

Sept. 23—En route to the “Eternal 
City”: Proceed by morning train from 
Florence. 

Sept. 24—In Rome: Full day city sight- 
seeing. Two days to visit farms by bus. 
Sept. 27—To Milan: By morning train 
from Rome. 

Sept. 28—En route to Switzerland: Pro- 
ceed by train from Milan to Lucerne. 
Sept. 29—Lucerne: Full day to visit 
farms by motorcoach. 

Sept. 30—Across France: Proceed by 
day train to Paris. 

Oct. 1—En route to England: By morn- 
ing train and channel steamer from Paris. 
Oct. 2—In London: Two full days to 
visit farms, or choice of sightseeing. 
Oct. 4—Sail from Southampton on Ile de 
France or fly from London to New York. 
Plane arrives in New York Oct. 5th. Ile 
de France arrives in New York Oct. 10th. 


TOUR PRICES PER PERSON 


Including minimum round trip 
fares on steamship or plane. 


First class steamship............ $1,401 
Cabin class steamship........... 1,112 
Trans-Atlantic air transportation... 1,309 
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4 Tour $ (34 pays) 
VISITING 







MS HOLLAND, DENMARK, 
‘lg NORWAY, ENGLAND 


Sept. 7—New York: Sail via S/S Ile de 
France for Le Havre. 


Sept. 13—Le Havre: Boat train to Paris. 
(Or leave New York by Pan American 
plane Sept. 1lth-12th, arrive Paris Sept. 
13th.) Paris: Full day sightseeing tour of 
Paris. Two days to visit farms by bus. 


Sept. 17—Brussels: By morning train 
from Paris. Half day sightseeing tour. 
One and a half days to visit farms by bus. 


Sept. 20—Holland: Train from Brussels. 


Sept. 21—Amsterdam: Full day of tour- 
ing through the farm district of Northern 
Holland. Half day free. 


Sept. 22—En route to Denmark: Pro- 
ceed by air service from Amsterdam. 


Sept. 23—Copenhagen: One day to visit 
farms by motorcoach. One day free. 


Sept. 24—En route to Norway: By 
night steamer from Copenhagen to Oslo. 


Sept. 25—Oslo: A full day to visit farms 
by motorcoach. 


Sept. 26—Across Norway: By morning 
train from Oslo to Bergen. 


Sept. 27—En route to Britain: Proceed 
by steamer from Bergen. 

Sept. 28—Newcastle: Upon arrival pro- 
ceed by train to London. 

Sept. 29—London: Two-day sightseeing 
tour of London. Three full days to visit 
farms by motorcoach. 


Oct. 4—Sail from Soutampton on Tle de 
France or fly from Lonuon to New York. 
Plane arrives in New York Oct. 5th. Ile 
de France arrives in New York Oct. 10th. 


TOUR PRICES PER PERSON 


Including minimum round trip 
fares on steamship or plane. 


First class steamship............ $1,533 
Cabin class steamship........... 1,244 


Trans-Atlantic air transportation.. 1,444 





FRANCE, BELGIUM, 





Tour 5 (52 DAYS) 


VISITING 
FRANCE, ITALY, 
SWITZERLAND, BELGIUM, 
HOLLAND, ENGLAND 


Sept. 7—New York: Sail via S/S Ile de 
France for Le Havre. 


Sept. 13—Le Havre: Boat train to Paris. 


'(Or leave New York by Pan American 


plane Sept. 11th-12th, arrive Paris Sept. 
13th.) Paris: Full day sightseeing tour of 
Paris. Two days to visit farms by bus. 


Sept. 17—En route to Normandy Coast: 
By motorcoach from Paris via Evereux 
and Caen to Deauville. Dinard: Tours 
from Dinard via Laval and La Fleche. 
Vichy. Lyon and Nice. 

Sept. 24—Nice: Morning free. After- 
noon trip to Menton and Monte Carlo. 
Sept. 25—By morning train from Nice 
along the Italian Riviera to Rapallo. 
Sept. 26—Morning train to Rome. 
Sept. 27—Rome: Two full days of city 
sightseeing. Two days visit of farms. 
Oct. 1—Florence: By morning train 
from Rome. Morning sightseeing of city. 


Oct. 3—Bologna: Afternoon train from 
Florence. Full day to visit farms. 


Oct. 5—Morning train to Venice. 
Oct. 6—Venice: Morning sightseeing. 
Oct. 7—Across Italy: Train to Milan. 


Oct. 8—Milan: Full day excursion to 
the experimental farms at Bergamo. 
Oct. 9—By morning train to Lucerne. 
Oct. 10—Lucerne: Half day city sight- 
seeing. A full day to visit farms by bus. 
Oct. 12—By morning train to Brussels. 
Oct. 13—Brussels: Half day sightseeing. 
Oct. 14—By morning train to Amsterdam. 
Oct. 15—Amsterdam: One day of tour- 
ing through the farm districts of North- 
ern Holland. One day of sightseeing. 
Oct. 17—En route to London. 

Oct. 18—London: Two full days of sight- 
seeing. Two days to visit farms by bus. 
Oct. 22—Sail from Southampton on Tle 
de France or fly from London to New 
York. Plane arrives New York Oct. 23rd. 
Ship arrives ir New York Oct. 28th. 


TOUR PRICES PER PERSON 


Including minimum round trip 
fares on steamship or plane. 


First class steamship 
Cabin class steamship........... 1,438 
Trans-Atlantic air transportation.. 1,643 





aL, Tout 6 (52 DAYS) 


VISITING 
FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, 
LAND, ENGLAND, SCOTLAND 


Sept. 7—New York: Sail via S/S Ile de 


France for Le Havre. 

Sept. 13—Le Havre: Boat train to Paris. 
(Or leave New York by Pan American 
plane Sept. 1lth-12th, arrive Paris Sept. 
13th.) Paris: One and a half days sight- 
seeing tour of Paris. Three and a half 
days to visit farms by bus. 

Sept. 19—Across France to Montreux. 
Sept. 20—Montreux: Day to visit farms. 
Sept. 21—Interlaken: Morning train 
from Montreux. Full day to visit farms. 
Sept. 23—To Lucerne by morning train. 
Sept. 24—Lucerne: Half day sightsee- 
ing tour. Full day to visit farms by bus. 
Sept. 26—Morning train to Munich. 
Sept. 27—Munich: Half day sightsee- 
ing. One and a half days to visit farms. 
Sept. 30—Across American Occupation 
Zone to Frankfurt by day train. 

Oct. 1—Morning train to Nancy, France. 
Oct. 2—Nancy: Day to visit farms. 
Oct. 3—Morning train to Brussels. 
Oct. 4—Brussels: Half day sightseeing 
tour. One full day to visit farms by bus. 
Oct. 6—Morning train to Amsterdam. 
Oct. 7—Amsterdam: Half day sightsee- 
ing tour. Two full days to visit farms. 
Oct. 10—En route to England: by morn- 
ing train and steamer from Amsterdam. 
Oct. 11—London: Full day sightseeing 
tour of London. Three days to visit farms. 
Oct. 15—En route to Scotland by train. 
Oct. 16—Edinburgh: Half day sightsee- 
ing tour. One full day to visit farms. 
Oct. 18—Through the Midlands: By 
morning train from Edinburgh to York. 
Oct. 19—York: Day to visit farms by bus. 
Oct. 20—London: Day train from York. 
Oct. 21—London: Day free. 

Oct. 22—Sail from Southampton on Ile 
de France or fly from London to New 
York. Plane arrives New York Oct. 23rd. 
Ship arrives in New York Oct. 28th. 


TOUR PRICES PER PERSON 


Including minimum reund trip 
fares on steamship or plane. 


First class steamship............ $1,787 
Cabin class steamship........... 1,498 
Trans-Atlantic air transportation.. 1,704 


The Farmers’ Friendship Tour 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Please make reservations for Tour No. 1 1 No. 3 0 No. 5 
(Vo. of persons) No. 2 0 No.4) No.6 


(Check Tour you want) 


I want to go by ship—First Class [] Cabin Class [1] ... or by plane [J 





I want to extend my tour by visiting 





Prices shown at the bottom of each 

tour vary according to what accom- 

modations you take across the Atlantic. 

All travel in Europe is first class. Prices 
_  imelude all transportation, hotels and 
meals (except dinner in Paris and Lon- 
don). Your only additional expense is 
for tips on the ship and strictly per- 
sonal expenses. 


(Give cities and countries) 


Name 





CC), i 

(i 

NOTE: Each application must be accompanied by deposit of $250 per person in order to obtain 

membership in any one of the tours selected by you and also to obtain steamship accommodations on 

the sailing and class of your choice or air reservations. This is most important. Send your request 

with your deposit early. The demand is great and the accommodations on steamship limited. 
meme eee ee ee eee eee ee eee ee ee 
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Photo taken in Southern Illinois coal fields by William Vandivert 


Offhand you might suppose that this huge tube is a 
factory smokestack. But it’s really a spare “spoon handle” 
for a giant shovel used in surface coal mining. This big 
boom carries a price tag of $12,500—which is a lot of 
money for a spare part. Yet if one such boom should fail, it 
would take over eight weeks to build a new one—tying up 
for the entire period a shovel costing more than $650,000! 

Mechanized mining calls for immense capital expenditures. 
A medium-sized loading machine now costs about $20,000, a 
6-ton electric shuttle buggy about $12,000, and some mobile 
cutting machines cost as much as $28,000, while the building 
and equipment of a modern preparation plant is a million- 
dollar project. Some large ones built since the war have rep- 
resented an outlay of as much as $7,000,000 each! 

Today the progressive coal industry is carrying on a billion- 
dollar mechanization program—designed to raise mine 
output of quality coal while keeping pace with the nation’s 
increasing coal requirements. 


Better tools and working conditions for 
coal miners are matched by improvements in 
living conditions. 

Today, almost two-thirds—more than 
260,000—of the nation’s bituminous coal min- 
ers either rent from private landlords or own 
their own homes, and home ownership among 
miners generally is on the increase. This is 
good for families and their companies alike. 
It gives to the miner the greater satisfaction 
and security that come with living in a “home 
of his own,” and it frees management and 
capital for the big job of getting maximum 
coal production at the lowest possible cost. 


BITUMINOUS w& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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The Cover. Man with the pea- 
vey is a symbol of romance on the 
Tamacine river, 150 miles north of 
Ottawa. Canada’s annual log drivé to 
feed pulp and paper mills is under 
way. 
But the U.S. lumber industry 
handles logs in a more efficient if less 
glamorous way—with trucks and 
other mechanical devices. The in- 
dustry’s fabulous production has 
caught up with demand and today 
it faces new problems. For the story 
of a broken log jam and how lum- 
bermen hope to woo customers back 
to lumber, away from substitutes, see 
Business, page 32. 


x *k * 


Travel. Want to go to Europe 
in September? Why not join country 
folks from your area in the Farmers’ 
Friendship Tour of Europe? 

If you are interested in farming, 
if you do business with farmers, 
you're eligible to go along. You'll 
discover and judge for yourself the 
farms, the people, the problems, the 
sights and the scenery in the West- 
ern European nations. 

PATHFINDER and Farm Journal 
invite you to meet your neighbors 
overseas. Just drop a line to Ameri- 
can Express Co., 65 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y., for information on 
how to join the tour. 


Editorial Office: Pathfinder Building, 1323 M 
Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

Advertising Offices. For information write to Pathfind- 
er, W. Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. Branch 
Offices, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y.; 
180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Ill; General 
Motors Building, Detroit 2, Mich.; Bulkley Building, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio; 300 Montgomery Street, San Fran- 
cisco 4, Calif.; 530 W. 6th Street, Los Angeles 14, 
Calif.; Henry Building, Seattle 1, Wash. 


Change of Address: Send both old and new address, 
also printed name and address torn from back of cover. 
Allow five weeks for first copy to reach new address, 


Only 13 hours 


TO EUROPE! 


(from New York) 
on the Farmers Friendship Tour 


Go by air—see more in less time! 


The fastest way to Europe is 
by Pan American’s giant new 
double-decked Clippers.* They 
give you at least a whole addi- 
tional week of pleasure overseas! 
Or, you can spend less time 
away from the farm. 


Club lounge on lower deck is a congenial spot to. 


enjoy refreshments and meet other international 
travelers. 


Only Pan American flies the 
new double-decked Clippers 
across the Atlantic ... high 
above the weather and surface 
discomfort. They are the world’s 
largest and most comfortable 
airliners. You enjoy scores of 
extra luxuries, including an in- 
timate club lounge, new-type 
reclining seats, the quietest and 
steadiest flight of any commer- 
cial airplane. Delicious meals 
without charge. No tipping. 


Please turn to page 9. Simply 
check the box marked “Air” 
and write “prefer double-decked 
Clipper” on your application to 
The Farmers Friendship Tour. 
Your Travel Agent or nearest 
Pan American office can also 
give you complete details. 


* Trade Mark, Pan American Airways, Inc. 


FAN AMERICAN 


WorRLD AIRWAYS 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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Under The Dome 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 
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of Staff when the permanent organization is set up. To succeed Brad- 
ley as Army Chief of Staff, the President will probably pick either 
Lt. Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, former Ambassador to Russia, or Lt. Gen. 
Albert Wedemeyer, an expert on China. 


serves, Defense Secretary Louis A. Johnson will ask former Suprene 
Court Justice Owen J. Roberts to head up an impartial committee which 
will try to find ways to integrate the two. 


port of Sen. Millard E. Tydings' bill to unify the Armed Forces. 
Johnson told the President that the bill, which Chairman Carl Vinson 
of the House Armed Services is blocking, could save $3 billion a year. 


GEN. EISENHOWER'S BLAST AGAINST THE ADMINISTRATION for the Federal Aid to Edu- 
cation bill will not be his last. The general is seriously concerned 
about the Government's trend toward statism; so much so that he has 
indicated to friends that he would not be unwilling to enter politics 
actively, as a Republican, to fight it. 


JOHN EDGAR HOOVER, DIRECTOR OF THE FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION, will not 
voluntarily quit the FBI under fire. Should Truman discharge Hoover, 
the head G—man would actively oppose any Congressional action to re- 
move the FBI from White House control and set it up as an independent 
agency. 





recent nation-wide survey of hiring and firing policies indicates that 
unemployment may reach 6 million within another year. 


the Taft-Hartley Act which falls short of his campaign pledges. 
Truman figures he would gain more labor support with such a strong 
stand than he would by accepting a law with only minor changes. 


A NEW SQUABBLE HAS DEVELOPED among White House economic advisers. Treasury 
secretary John W. Snyder and Dr. Edwin G. Nourse, chairman of the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, are urging the President to keep any drastic 
anti-deflation programs under his hat for a while. Council member 
Leon H. Keyserling, the last to admit that the boom was over, is in- 
sisting, however, that the President should put into action immedi- 
ately Government financed projects. 


OVER THE WEEK END TRUMAN AND OTHER WHITE HOUSE AIDS discussed the whole matter 
while sailing on the Potomac. The President has now decided to adopt 
a wait-and-see attitude, but if a sharp decline should occur Truman 
will send a new economic message to Congress, calling for anti-—depres— 
sion action. 


Dean Acheson, and the President to release him from his job as soon as 
it is convenient. Webb, who has never been happy in the State Depart-— 
ment, has several attractive offers from private industry. 


———_- -—-—r—rrr~r——————— eee eee 


gressional elections of 1950. When he does quit he will urge the ap- 


pointment of his executive vice chairman, William Boyle, as his suc-— 
cessor. 


WAYNE COY, CHAIRMAN OF THE FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, will resign his 
post early in September. Chances are excellent now that Coy will be 
named $50,000-a-year czar of the television business, wielding the 
same power as Happy Chandler does in baseball and Eric A. Johnston 
does in the movie industry. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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The Cold War (Cont.) 

Acheson’s return from virtual stale- 
mate at Paris spurs Congress 
action on foreign aid 


Secretary of State Dean Acheson, 
suave and smiling, stepped from the 
President’s plane, the Independence, at 
Washington’s National Airport shortly 
before noon last Tuesday and shook hands 
warmly with Harry Truman. 

Thirty minutes later, in the White 
House, Acheson reported first-hand on 
the Big Four Foreign Ministers’ Confer- 
ence just ended in Paris. (See World.) 

The report on the 30-day talk-fest 
was not all good. But it was better than 
either man had expected a month ago. 

Russia had yielded, though ever so 
slightly, by agreeing to begin work on an 
Austrian peace treaty, and to explore 
ways of reopening trade between Berlin 
and the rest of Germany. But she still 
clung doggedly to her refusal to accept 
Western plans for a unified, self-govern- 
ing Germany. 

Firm Front. Most significantly, on 
the good side, Acheson could report that 
the West’s show of co-operation through 
ECA and the Atlantic Pact had removed 
from the Paris meeting all trace of need 
for “soft,” conciliatory gestures on its 
part which proved so profitable for the 
East at Yalta and Potsdam. Instead, the 
West showed self assurance and a unity 
of purpose which might prove far more 
impregnable than any Iron Curtain. 

Acheson’s report had quick repercus- 
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Speed-up. A Paris breakdown made 


Vandenberg back swift action as 
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. . Hoffman, fighting to save ECA 
funds for 1950, ran afoul of ... 


sions in Washington. It built a fire under 
extension of ECA. It put new pressure 
on approval of the Atlantic Pact. It im- 
proved chances of arms for Europe this 
year in conformity with the pact. 

Echoes. It strengthened influential 
voices calling for U.S. recognition of the 
Franco regime in Spain. It reduced to a 
whisper other voices seeking similar rec- 
ognition of the new Communist regime in 
China. Certainly, too, it enhanced the 
hopes of U.S. producers for expanded 
trade with shaky Soviet satellites. 


Needle from Paris 


By Tuesday morning it was already 
apparent that the pattern of this year’s 
Congressional product would acquire a 
new look—and bear an unmistakable 
Paris label. 

The paucity of tangible results from 
the Big Four Foreign Ministers Confer- 
ence adorned three proposals—foreign 
aid, the Atlantic Pact and arms for Eu- 
rope—with a splash of urgency they had 
heretofore lacked. 

Once the Taft-Hartley dispute is out 
of the way, the Senate will start work on 
the dammed-up pact. Foreign Relations 
chairman Tom Connally (D.-Tex.) will 
try to limit debate to three weeks. If rati- 
fication follows, as it is almost sure to, 
and while it is still fresh, he will put his 
committee to work on military aid to Eu- 





rope. In this he will have the strong sup- 
port of Michigan’s Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg (R.), who believes the results from 
Paris make quick action imperative. And 
within two weeks, Appropriations should 
complete work on foreign aid. 

Global Pork-Barrel. Proposals to 
lop as much as $1 billion off foreign aid’s 
bid for $4.2 billion in fiscal 1950 were 
running head-on into local interests. ECA 
administrator Paul G. Hoffman showed 
that any large reduction would immedi- 
ately cut U.S. exports of cotton, corn, 
wool, wheat and tobacco. This cooled 
Senatorial economy enthusiasm. Tobacco- 
rich Virginia’s A. Willis Robertson (D.) 
commented: “The push for a big reduc- 
tion is all washed up.” 

Despite angry demands by 80-year- 
old Appropriations chairman Kenneth D. 
McKellar (D.-Tenn.) that he resign, 
Hoffman seemed to be winning his battle 
to retain most of the foreign aid budget. 

Snipers. Both pact and aid, how- 
ever, faced trouble on the Senate floor. 
Kenneth S. Wherry (R.-Neb.) and Pat 
McCarran (D.-Nev.) served notice they 
would try to win Senate approval for an 
ECA slash. And Missouri’s James P. Kem 
(R.) was preparing an amendment which 
would ban aid to any nation socializing 
industries, a direct slap at Great Britain. 

Nonetheless, the record of Paris was 
plain for all to see. Foreign policy lead- 
ers believed it would bring increased 
speed and additional votes. Although 
there were superficial signs of let-up in 
the cold war, realities didn’t seem to leave 
legislators much choice in the matter. 





Acme 
. . « McKellar’s angry demand that he 
resign as administrator. (SEE: Needle) 
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Salesmen,. Murray peddled pensions ... 


Money—But For Whom? 


Once again, last week, the nation’s 
16 million organized workers took up the 
fight they already had waged three times 
since the war’s end: to give labor a sink- 
ing fund for human welfare like indus- 
try’s fund for tools and machines. 

As the economic weathercocks swung 
away from indications of any serious busi- 
ness recession soon, CIO’s 600,000 Elec- 
trical Workers pressed for $500 more a 
year in pay and pensions. CIO’s million 
Auto Workers, beginning with Ford, held 
out for similar demands equal to 50¢ 
more an hour. Sixty thousand CIO sea- 
men, early victors, last week gained $7.50 
monthly pay raises. 

In Pittsburgh, the U.S. Steel Corp. 
rejected CIO boss Philip Murray’s wage 
and $150-a-month pension plans—even 
though Murray could, by striking, send 
customers elsewhere at a time when com- 
petition grows daily more keen. 

Meanwhile, John L. Lewis, a past 
master of setting employer against em- 
ployer, campaigned from West Virginia 
to Pennsylvania to enlarge his union’s 
welfare fund by increasing the coal roy- 
alty from 20¢ to 40¢ a ton. 

Raid Threat. In Philadelphia, he 
asked U.S. Steel controlled “captive” 
mine operators to name an industry “co- 
ordinator,” presumably his friend Harry 
Moses, to bargain man-to-man. Any con- 
cessions Lewis gained, he could then force 
from other operators on pain of strike. 

While labor put new reliance on 
business competition, management count- 
ed heavily on the recession threat to 
soften wage demands. In that spirit, 120,- 
000 CIO Textile Workers last week for- 
feited fourth round raises. AFL asked its 
sub-unions not to press bosses whose eco- 
nomic position is shaky. And Ford’s John 
S. Bugas, in rejecting Walter Reuther’s 
wage and $100 pension demands, cau- 
tioned the “postwar buggy ride of ever 
higher wages, costs and prices is over.” 

Against this  take-it-easy theory, 
labor leaders pointed to encouraging eco- 
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nomic facts in support of new pay raises: 

ee Industry profits are running 
7.2% higher than last year, according to 
a Wall Street Journal survey of first- 
quarter earnings of nearly 500 compa- 
nies. 

e @ National income, $225 billion 
last year, will rise to $228 billion, Gov- 
ernment economists say. 

e e Unemployment, officially 3.3 mil- 
lion, really is much lower. Census Bureau 
figures include many strikers, students 
and seasonal workers not permanently 
laid off. 

ee Demand for goods, especially 
homes and autos, is still huge, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board reports. What manu- 
facturers need, added the board last 
week, is a return to old-fashioned sales- 
manship to overcome consumer resistance. 


That’s What She Said 


Last week radio announcer Bob 
Trout asked Sen. Margaret Chase Smith 
(R.-Me.) a question she often hears in 
one form or another—what she’d do if 
she woke up some morning and found 
herself in the White House. 

Said the Senate’s only feminine mem- 
ber: “I think I'd go right to Mrs. Tru- 
man, apologize and go right home.” 


T.-H.: A Skin-Graft 


“T appreciate that the Senator from 
Ohio is heing kept on his feet for a long 
period of time, and I do not wish to add 
to his difficulties,” said Illinois’ Demo- 


cratic Sen. Paul H. Douglas politely. 
Robert A. Taft grinned happily. 
“T have no difficulties,” he said. 
Last week, as Administration Demo- 





Wide World 
... and Reuther pressed huge demands on 
Ford. (SEE: Money—But For Whom? ) 
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... while Lewis split mine operators .. . 


crats in the Senate struggled grimly to 
amend Taft’s labor-hated Taft-Hartley 
Act, it did indeed appear that its princi- 
pal author had no difficulties. The difficul- 
ties were on the other side. 

Far from being on its deathbed, the 
T.-H. law seemed only to be undergoing a 
little mild surgery. And the operation 
was planned by Taft, dominated by Taft 
and being brought to a successful con- 
clusion by Taft. Harry Truman and his 
Democratic leaders, like so many callow 
internes, were merely looking on. 

All they seemed likely to achieve, in 
fact, was renaming the law for Utah’s 
scholarly Elbert D. Thomas (D.) instead 
of Taft. Up for re-election next year, Taft 
was agreeable to this. 

Into the Lead. As the debate moved 
along, the GOP policy chief was showing 
an easy mastery of the situation. He will- 
ingly accepted four “compromise” amend- 
ments. He did not object to making em- 
ployes as well as employers bargain col- 
lectively, guaranteeing free speech to 
both sides, having both file financial 
statements with the Secretary of Labor 
and requiring non-Communist and non- 
Fascist oaths from both. 

Douglas and Minnesota’s chipmunk- 
chattery Hubert Humphrey (D.) teok on 
the .principal burden of attack. Confer- 
ring before each sally like schoolboys 
teasing their teacher, they failed to dis- 
may the Ohio Senator. Typical was Hum- 
phrey’s astounded-disbelief act after Taft 
said he felt negotiation procedures under 
the Railway Labor Act were breaking 
down. 

“That is what the Senator from Ohio 
feels?” demanded Humphrey incredu- 
lously. 

“Exactly,” said Taft. 

Brass Tacks. This week the Senate 
moved on toward more controversial is- 
sues: the ban on injunctions to stop na- 
tional emergency strikes, the ban on sec- 
ondary boycotts, the closed shop. But 
even on these, Bob Taft was confident he 
would have few real difficulties. If Con- 
gressional mail was any index, not only 
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fellow Republican and conservative Dem- 
ocrats were against major changes in his 
labor law: Most of the country was too. 


1950: Starting Gun 


The Democratic Party last week was 
valiantly wooing votes through the 16- 
state farm belt between Ohio and the 
Rocky Mountains. 

More than 16 months ahead of the 
off-year Congressional elections, the Ad- 
ministration turned on the heat to pre- 
serve and add to the strength it showed 
there last November. It was this narrow 
margin in the Midwest that upset predic- 
tions and elected Harry Truman. 

The Administration’s immediate 
problem was obvious. If the Fair Deal 
program is to get through Congress in the 
remaining 31% years of Truman’s first 
full term, it needs a bigger working ma- 
jority to offset the combination of Re- 
publicans and Southern Democrats. The 
only place to get it is the Midwest. 

Work Sheet. Of the 146 House 
seats from the 16 states, 67 are Demo- 
cratic and 79 are Republican. Democrats 
claim a good chance of adding 21 next 
year, to shift the division to 88 Demo- 
crats, 58 Republicans. 

Of the 32 Senate seats from the area, 
11 will be contested in 1950. Two are now 
Democratic, nine Republican. The party 
claims Democrats Elmer Thomas of Okla- 
homa and Majority Leader Scott Lucas of 
Illinois are safe, and hopefully covets the 
seats now occupied by Republicans For- 
rest Donnell of Missouri, Robert A. Taft 
of Ohio, Homer Capehart of Indiana, Eu- 
gene Milliken of Colorado and Bourke B. 
Hickenlooper of Iowa. 

Last week in Des Moines the Admin- 
istration unveiled its bold new scheme to 
crystallize last November’s successes into 
a permanent alliance between the farmer 
and the city working man. 

Agriculture Secretary Charles F. 
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Brannan’s cure-all farm plan—higher in- 
come for farmers, lower living costs for 
consumers—was the magic blend. And 
some of labor’s biggest figures showed up 
to boost the farmer-labor alliance. 

“If we don’t make enough dough,” 
said Jack Kroll, director of the CIO Po- 
litical Action Committee, “We don’t eat 
ham and eggs for breakfast. It’s just that 
simple.” 

James Carey, secretary-treasurer of 
the CIO, and Joseph D. Keenan, director 
of AFL Labor’s League for Political Edu- 
cation, promised labor’s support for what 
farmers want in exchange for farmers’ 
support for labor’s demands. 

Brannan was backstopped by Vice 
President Barkley, Sen. J. Howard Mce- 
Grath, national Democratic chairman, 
and Attorney General Tom C. Clark. Ira 
Haymaker, Indiana state chairman, asked 
what the leaders proposed to do about 
Southern Democrats “who hold senior 
positions but are fellow travelers with the 
Republican minority.” McGrath purred 
there would be no “purge” attempt. 

Views and Previews. But young 
and eager Sen. Hubert Humphrey took a 
stronger view. The Des Moines meeting, 
he said, “pointed plainly to the fact that 
the Democratic Party is re-orienting itself 
. . . it means the abandonment of the 
conservative South as the traditional 
party base and nucleus.” 

Southerners took the farmer-labor 
idea calmly. The solid South, said Ala- 
bama’s Sen. John Sparkman, will remain 
solid, vote its Democratic convictions. 

Wyoming’s Sen. Joseph C. O’Maho- 
ney argued it was fallacious to brand the 
South as “reactionary.” “Just look at all 
the young new liberals the South has sent 
to Washington recently,” he said. 

The Republican Party was ready to 
do battle for all the votes Democrats 
were claiming. Republicans, said Maine’s 
Sen. Brewster, had long been planning 
and would launch their own “grass roots” 





Acme 
Team. Secretary Brannan (1) plugged his something-for-everybody plan to Mid- 
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Wide World 
Waitkus’ assailant. Ruth found her cell 
a refuge. (SEE: Lead Slug for Idol) 


campaign centering upon the farm issue. 

At a trial run conference of GOP 
leaders from 11 western states in Los An- 
geles last week, Sen. Harry Cain of Wash- 
ington accused the Democratic majority 
of embarking on a deliberate “do nothing” 
policy to create political issues for 1950. 


Lead Slug for an Idol 


This time it took the nearly-fatal 
shooting of a professional baseball player 
to raise again the question: Just how long 
can society justifiably wait before insti- 
tutionalizing the mentally ill? 

For two years, Chicago typist Ruth 
Ann Steinhagen, 19, had been haunted by 
a compulsion to kill the man she had ad- 
mired from Wrigley Field bleachers but 
never had met—Eddie Waitkus, 29, the 
Philadelphia Phillies’ star first baseman. 

Two psychiatrists had treated Ruth 
Ann. Neither cured her. 

Last week, she rented a 12th floor 
room in Chicago’s Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel, where Eddie had put up for the Phil- 
lies’ four-game series with the Cubs. In 
her suitcase, she carried a broken-déwn 
rifle and a 34-inch knife. 

“Tt is extremely important that I see 
you as soon as possible,” she wrote Eddie. 
“We're not acquainted . . . but it is ex- 
tremely important.” A bellhop, whom she 
tipped $5, delivered the note. 

Shortly after 11 p.m., Tuesday, Ed- 
die knocked. She walked to a closet, 
pulled out the rifle and shot him. The 
bullet passed through his left lung, lodg- 
ing in the muscles near his spine. 

Narrow. Surgery and transfusions 
pulled Eddie through, though he may not 
play baseball again this season. 

Police turned Ruth Ann over to psy- 
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chiatrists. She hopes she can remain in 
jail: “I like it here. I can’t get along with 
people on the outside, but I do in here.” 


OV Man River Overflows 


Paul Robeson, New Jersey-born son 
of a runaway slave, in 51 years has proved 
how flimsy an obstacle racial prejudice 
can be against real ability. 

But last week, the bass-baritone 
singer returned from a four-month tour 
of Europe and Soviet Russia, “my second 
Motherland,” praising the “happy, sing- 
ing” people of Eastern Europe. 

Robeson went through Rutgers Uni- 
versity on a scholarship, won 12 letters 
in athletics, was named twice to Walter 
Camp’s All American football ‘eam, 
graduated with honors and was elected to 
Phi Beta Kappa. He paid his way 
through Columbia law school playing pro- 
fessional football on week ends. He prac- 
ticed law briefly before his tremendous 
ability as a singer and actor caused play- 
wright Eugene O’Neill to entice him to 
the stage to play the title role in Emperor 
Jones. He remained hypersensitive to 
social inequalities. 

Battle-Cry. “It became clear to me 
while I was traveling around Europe in 
pre-Hitler days,” he said, “that the artist 
is part of the social scheme, too, and 
obviously cannot live apart from the 
world in an ivory tower.” 

While other Negro notables like 
Marian Anderson, Jackie Robinson, Joe 
Louis, Ralph Bunche and Roland Hayes, 
went quietly along using their talents to 
improve the lot of their race, Robeson 
converted his “concert” appearances to 
less singing, more preaching of Com- 
munist doctrines. He interrupted his re- 
cent tour abroad to tell the Communist- 
inspired World Congress of Partisans for 
Peace in Paris that U.S. Negroes never 
would fight against the Soviet Union. 

Back home last week, he was “eager” 


International 
Robeson. Negro baritone sang off-key 
ballad for Americans. (SEE: Ol’? Man) 
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to testify for the defense in the New York 
trial of 11 Communists accused of con- 
spiracy to overthrow the Government. He 
denounced the trial as “domestic fas- 
cism.” 

Same. week his son, Paul Jr., whom 
he had sent to Russia for his early educa- 
tion because “racial differences have been 
eliminated there,” followed up his gradu- 
ation from Cornell University by marry- 
ing Marylin Paula Greenberg, white, 
also a Cornell graduate. 


Sparks Fell on Alabama 


A policeman sat polishing his finger- 
nails one night last week in Steve Marsh- 
lar’s cafe in the little village of Brook- 
side, not far from Birmingham, Ala. 

A mob of about 60 men, dressed in 
dirty white sheets and hoods, suddenly 
swept into the place. Negroes in a dining 
room reserved for them were herded out- 
side to watch a “cross burning,” while 
Marshlar was warned to “keep those nig- 
gers down.” Furthermore, they told Greek 
Orthodox Marshlar, “We’re tired of the 
God damn Catholics running this town.” 

The policeman polished the nails on 
his other hand. 

The same night, robed and masked 
hoodlums smashed in the front door of a 
Birmingham house where Mrs. Hugh Mc- 
Danal, a 42-year-old white woman was at 
home alone. They marched her into the 
front yard to watch a cross burning, 
struck her, and laughed “we are the law” 
when she said she had called police. 

An hour later, deputy sheriffs arrived 
in answer to her call. 

By the time, a few nights later, that 
31-year-old Navy veteran Billy Guyton 
Stovall had been dragged from his home 
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More fun ’n Hallowe’en. Grand dragon Green starts them young. (SEE: Sparks) 


by masked night riders and flogged with 
a leather belt because “he left his chil- 
dren at home alone” (a charge he de- 
nied), decent Alabamans began demand- 
ing action against this unrestrained law- 
lessness. 

Unhooded. At the urgent request 
of Gov. Jim Folsom, the state outlawed 
the wearing of masks and Attorney Gen- 
eral A. A. Carmichael started actions to 
revoke the charters of all organizations 
whose rituals include public masking. 

Dr. E. P. Pruitt, head of the Ala- 
bama Ku Klux Klan, protested loudly. 

“We have not violated any law,” he 
said. “We are going to fight for our 
rights.” 

And a few hundred miles away, at 
Klan initiation ceremonies atop Stone 
Mountain, Ga., Dr. Samuel Green, Grand 
Dragon of the Klan, spewed his creed: 

“God himself segregated the races. 
There is no law that can be passed... 
which can ever surpass God’s law.” 


Hitches for Hiss 


Alger Hiss was smiling as he mus- 
tered witnesses this week for his New 
York perjury trial—but his defense had 
begun to look more complicated. 

The complications took shape last 
week, after another former State Depart- 
ment official, Henry Julian Wadleigh, in 
crisp Oxford accents admitted passing 
diplomatic secrets to Whittaker Cham- 
bers between March 1936 and February 
1938. 

This revelation partly substantiated 
Whittaker Chambers’ testimony that both 
Wadleigh and Hiss were sources of infor- 
mation he delivered to the Russian spy 
apparatus. Now the jury could weigh this 
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Hiss and wife. Another's confession 
might help or hurt. (SEE: Hitches) 


fact against Chambers’ earlier admissions 
that he lied seven times under oath. 

Of the 47 State Department docu- 
ments which Chambers said he got from 
Hiss, Wadleigh said: “There is a possi- 
bility I may have handed some . . . to 
Chambers but it is most improbable. . . .” 

Regrets. Then, as he examined one 
closely, he stated flatly: “I did not turn 
this one over to Chambers. It would be 
an unusually rich find and I would have 
remembered it to this day. 

“The only material I stole was the 
documents that came over my own desk.” 

Monday, in an obvious effort to sug- 
gest that Wadleigh, not Hiss, stole the 
pumpkin papers, four of which are ad- 
mittedly in Hiss’s handwriting, the de- 
fense called former assistant chief Charles 
F. Darlington of the trade agreements 
division. He said he had often caught 
Wadleigh rummaging through his (Dar- 
lington’s) papers. 

“Did you ever see Mr. Wadleigh take 
any documents?” asked prosecutor 
Thomas F. Murphy. To this, with all out- 
ward aspects of holy horror, Darlington 
replied: “Heavens, no.” 


Fission & Feudin’ 


The great atomic energy investiga- 
tion was fizzling out like a piece of de- 
natured uranium this week. 

Sen. Bourke B. Hickenlooper (R.- 
Iowa) had yet to prove his charges of 
“incredible mismanagement” against 
Atomic Energy Commission chairman 
David E. Lilienthal. Lilienthal had yet 
to prove that his administrative methods 
were as efficient as Congress would desire. 
The issue seemed to be stalemated. 

The joint Congressional Atomic En- 
ergy Committee thought it might hold 
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some closed sessions on the doubtful loy- 
alty of some AEC personnel cited by 
Hickenlooper, then call it quits. The atom 
remained just about as mysterious as ever. 


From Judy’s Handbag 


The droning of the air-conditioners 
in Washington’s U.S. District Court made 
the only sound one day last week as the 
slim, dark-haired girl walked toward the 
witness stand. After seven weeks of hos- 
tile testimony, Judith Coplon was about 
to speak in her own defense. 

Briefly the 28-year-old former Justice 
Department political analyst paused to 
comfort her widowed, weeping mother, 
whose hands clasped and unclasped ner- 
vously over a white handkerchief. Then 
she mounted the stand, head high, to an- 
swer the questions of barrel-shaped de- 
fense attorney Archibald Palmer in a 
low, self-possessed voice. 

First Palmer read the Government’s 
charges that Judith had copied secret 
documents to be used “to the advantage 
of a foreign nation,” that she had taken 
FBI data slips on espionage and counter- 
espionage activities in the U.S., intending 
to give them to Soviet engineer Valentine 
A. Gubitchev, with whom she was in love. 

To each she replied firmly: “False.” 
Furthermore, she said, “I was never and 
I am not now a Communist.” 

Cupid, Not Stalin. Her relation- 
ship with Gubitchev, Miss Coplon said, 
began Labor Day week end last year when 
“T was standing looking at a picture” in 
New York’s Museum of Modern Art. 

“A man said to me, ‘What do you 
think of that?’ I said, ‘Not much, it’s 
rather confusing.’ That turned out to be 
Mr. Gubitchev. . . . He was a sensitive, 
intelligent person . .. I thought he was 
charming.” 

There followed six or seven kissless 
meetings, Judith said. The high point 
came on Christmas Day when she gave 
Gubitchev a tie and some Toll House 
cookies. 

On Jan. 14 the romance came to an 
abrupt halt when Gubitchev told her he 
was unhappily married. They were ar- 
rested in New York on Mar. 4 during a 
tentative reconciliation meeting. Their 
furtive air on that occasion, she said, was 
caused by fear they were being shadowed 
by the Russian secret police. The 34 FBI- 
data slips in her purse she explained as 
“homework” and “notes for a novel.” 

Framed? Extracts from a memo- 
randum on Amtorg, Soviet trading agen- 
cy, and a “Top Secret” report on espio- 
nage were in her purse, she said, at the 
direction of her immediate superior, Jus- 
tice Department attorney William E. 
Foley. Foley, she testified, told her to 
copy the “Top Secret” report and put it 
in her pocketbook, where FBI agents 
found it when they arrested her. 

Stressing Miss Coplon’s high stand- 
ing in the Justice Department, Palmer 
brought out the fact that Attorney Gen- 
eral Tom C. Clark wrote her a personal 
note of congratulations when she was pro- 
moted in May 1948. And he succeeded in 
embarrassing Raymond P. Whearty, for- 


merly Judith’s boss and now one of the 
prosecution lawyers, with Judith’s testi- 
mony that Whearty said Clark’s list of 
anti-subversive organizations made him 
want to become a member of the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union. 

“Silly.” At Palmer’s insistence, the 
Government was forced by presiding 
Judge Albert L. Reeves to submit the 
FBI-data slips and supporting files for 
the public record. Consisting largely of 
gossip, rumor and hearsay, they cast sus- 
picion of communism on such Hollywood 
notables as Fredric March, Edward G. 
Robinson, Dorothy Parker. All denied 
the charges. Also implicated was the 
wife of Dr. Edward U. Condon, director 
of the National Bureau of Standards. 
Condon snapped that the charges were 
“silly, dime-novel stuff,” and angrily de- 
manded that FBI chief J. Edgar Hoover 
apologize. 

This Hoover failed to do, but the 
revelation of the flimsy sort of evidence 
retained in FBI files brought him severe 
public criticism for the first time in his 
25 years in office. Clark flew back from 
the Democrats’ political rally in Des 
Moines amid unconfirmed rumors of 
Hoover’s resignation. 

Did the President have confidence in 
Mr. Hoover? He’s done a good job, said 
the President. Did the Truman charge 
of “headline-hunting” in spy investiga- 


tions apply to the FBI director? You can 
judge for yourself, said Harry Truman. 

Long-memoried reporters, recalling 
that Hoover once investigated Kansas 
City’s Pendergast machine, were not sur- 
prised at Truman’s brush-off. 
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The FBI in 
Peace—and 


Cold War 


Last week frightening hordes of 
witches roamed the nation. Behind them 
chased real and imagined “witch hunt- 
ers.” Spies and counter-spies, Commu- 
nists and anti-Communists lurked every- 
where. Many Americans were afraid. 
Many more were confused. 

Because it is an evil thing, Presi- 
dent Truman called this fear a war hys- 
teria, said it would soon die out. But 
still words like “Gestapo,” “secret po- 
lice,” “OGPU” and “purge” were heard 
over and over again. 

Often the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation and its director, John Edgar 
Hoover, were linked to these words. In- 
adequate newspaper stories, idle gossip 
and whispering campaigns were partly 
responsible. Sheer ignorance helped. 
To the questions Americans most fre- 
quently ask—and are entitled to ask— 
here are the answers: 

Q. By what right does the FBI in- 
vestigate Communists, Fascists, spies 
and subversives? 

A. On Sept. 6, 1939, the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt ordered the FBI to take 
charge of espionage and sabotage inves- 
tigations, and asked all other local and 
national police bodies to assist it. The 
order stands today. 

Q. Can the FBI investigate any 
person or any crime it chooses to? 

A. No. The FBI can investigate 
violations of only those Federal laws it 
is specifically ordered to enforce; for 
example, kidnappings, extortions, bank 
robberies, briberies, sabotage and es- 
pionage, or other matters assigned to it 
by the President or the Attorney Gen- 
eral. 

Q. When will the FBI begin inves- 
tigating? 

A. Only after a complete examina- 
tion of a complaint or information 
within the scope of its responsibility. 

Q. Who can make a complaint? 

A. Anyone. 

Q. Who can get information from 
the FBI? 

A. The President, the Attorney 
General or any person or organization 
the President or the Attorney General 
authorizes, such as other Federal agen- 
cies and local police. 

Q. When the FBI supplies infor- 
mation, does it add its own conclusions 
or interpretations? 

A. Normally the FBI supplies only 
the cold facts. If the facts of a case are 
unusually voluminous it may summarize 
them. 

Q. When the FBI answers a re- 
quest for information, does it supply 
everything it has, including unverified 
statements and allegations? 
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A. Yes. If it has investigated the 
matter. 

Q. To what extent is there an inter- 
change of information between the FBI 
and the Central Intelligence Agency, 
the Navy intelligence, Army intelligence, 
Secret Service, Treasury agents? 

A. The Presidential Order of 1939 
makes the FBI correlator of all informa- 
tion on security (espionage, sabotage ) 
cases. There is a free interchange be- 
tween the agencies. 

Q. Can the FBI refuse to release 
information? 

A. Yes. And its refusal is final un- 
countermanded by the Attorney 
General or the President. 

Q. Does every complaint to the 
FBI, no matter its source, initiate a dos- 
sier or file? 

A. No. Only in those cases where 
the facts of the complaints justify an 
investigation. However, a record is made 
of every complaint in a general file. 

Q. What is an informant? 

A. An informant is any of these: 
(1) a casual contributor of informa- 
tion; (2) a recognized expert, who has 
previously contributed or volunteered 
accurate information; (3) in security 
cases, a fellow member of an organiza- 
tion (where no informant exists, the 
FBI develops one). 

Q. Are informants paid? 

A. Some are. The FBI has $100,- 
000 for informant expenses, every nickel 
of which it must report to the General 
Accounting Office. 

Q. Does the FBI tap telephone 
wires? 

A. Yes. But wire tapping is limited 
only to those cases most vital to na- 
tional security, and only with the ap- 
proval of the Attorney General. 

Q. Can the FBI tamper with the 
mails? 

A. No. 

Q. Can an FBI agent shield an in- 
formant? 

A. He can and does. However, his 
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superiors in the FBI always learn what 
he has heard from his informant. 

Q. Can an FBI agent reveal during 
a court case any facts he may have un- 
covered in an investigation not perti- 
nent to the accusation? 

A. He cannot. On May 2, 1939, the 
Attorney General forbade agents to re- 
lease such confidential files. 

Q. Did the FBI couple recommen- 
dations with its findings in the loyalty 
check? 

A. Never. 

Q. Does the FBI ever investigate 
or observe apparently harmless meet- 
ings, like PTA, Rotary clubs, Junior 
Leagues, where issues of national secur- 
ity might be discussed? 

A. Practically never. The only ex- 
ception might be if a suspected lecturer 
at such a meeting were already under 
surveillance. 

Q. In a trial could an accused be 
convicted merely on FBI reports? 

A. No. FBI reports are not evi- 
dence. Witnesses must confront the ac- 
cused. 

Q. Can the FBI destroy its rec- 
ords? 

A. As a rule, no. To do so, the FBI 
must satisfy the archivist of the U.S. 

Q. How many agents has the FBI? 

A, 4,000 —one to every 37,000 
Americans. 

Q. Where does the FBI differ from 
the MVD or the Gestapo? 

A. The MVD is, and the Gestapo 
was, an instrument of a dictatorship. 
As such they are investigator, prose- 
cutor, jury and judge in one. The FBI 
cannot prosecute any case. It is not 
autonomous. Besides being responsible 
to the President and the Attorney Gen- 
eral, the FBI is answerable to Congress, 
the Bureau of the Budget and the 
courts. 

Q. What is the record of convic- 
tions of all cases prosecuted with the 
help of FBl-supplied evidence? 

A. 97% convictions. 
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Johnson. His regime changed Pentagon 
reading habits. (SEE: Generals) 


What Generals Read 


The girls who work for the bookshop 
concession at the Pentagon can often tell 
which way the military wind blows by 
watching what books the generals buy. 

Several times, for instance, while 
Congress was probing spillers of State se- 
crets, the new best seller, Handbook for 
Spies, sold out. But the clearest literary 
barometer-reading came last week, as 
Defense Secretary Louis A. Johnson con- 
tinued his upsetting reorganization and 
Congress hedged on the military pay bill. 

Best sellers for the week: Peace of 
Mind and Cheaper by the Dozen. 


Fellow Sufferers 


As coal mine operators and John L. 
Lewis gathered to begin another explosive 
conference, photographers flocked around 
the United Mine Workers boss for a shot 
of the most photogenic face in American 
public life. 

Lewis glared dutifully at the cam- 
eras. 

“Couldn’t you muster another ex- 
pression,” one of the cameramen asked. 

“T guess you’d like to have me with 
my mouth open and my tonsils showing,” 
was Lewis’s response. 

“Sure, Mr. Lewis, my editor would 
love that.” 

“Editors!” Lewis growled eloquent- 
ly. “Sadistic brutes, aren’t they.” 
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Best Dressed 


Mrs. Alice Roosevelt Longworth, 
Washington’s oft-chosen representative 
on various lists of the nation’s best 


dressed women, failed to appear on one 
recent selection. 

But the daughter of Theodore Roose- 
velt and widow of Speaker Nicholas Long- 
worth did not let it upset her equally 
famous sense of humor. A reporter, inter- 
viewing her on the omission, inquired 
where she got the hat she was wearing. 

“Father,” she quipped, “stole it off 
a dead Spaniard as he charged up San 


Juan Hill.” 


On Their Own, Now 


Elise Morrow, charming, petite re- 
porter of frivolous goings-on in Washing- 
ton society for the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
hit the nadir of despondency last week. 

“T am just about ready,” she wrote, 
“to give up on trying to do something 
about the Dominican Republic.” 


A Fifth of Old Geiger 


There is a limit even to the wonders 
of the Atomic Age, one of the nation’s 
top scientists agreed last week. 

Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, research 
director of the Los Alamos A-bomb proj- 
ect during the war, was telling a Congres- 
sional committee about the value of tiny 
traces of radioactive material in experi- 
mental medicine. 

Once in a classroom demonstration, 
he related, he held a Geiger counter in 
one hand and drank a glass of salt water 
containing a harmless amount of radio- 
active salt. In a few seconds the Geiger 
counter “was chattering like a chip- 
munk.” 

“Dr. Oppenheimer,” drawled Colo- 
rado’s Sen. Eugene D. Millikin (R.), 
“will radioactive salt water ever take the 
place of radioactive whiskey?” 

Oppenheimer grinned. “Not,” he 
said, “for me!” 


Diet in Duplicate 


Indiana’s Sen. Homer E. Capehart 
(R.), who weighs 200-plus, takes his diet- 
ing seriously. A patent diet dial counts 
the calories in his meals; a pocket note- 
book records them. 

Capehart’s office staff planned a sur- 
prise breakfast recently—within the lim- 
its of his dial. But the plan misfired. 

To get Capehart to his office early, 
his staff persuaded Hoosier Sen. William 
E. Jenner (R.) to make an 8 a.m. date to 
meet him there. But Capehart misunder- 
stood, thought Jenner meant the Senate 
restaurant. When Jenner didn’t show up 
there, Capehart, bitterly disappointed 
after a 40-minute wait, threw aside diet, 
dial and caution, and wolfed a huge plat- 
ter of ham and eggs. 

Arriving at last at his office, Cape- 
hart found his staff still waiting—also 
bitterly disappointed. To save the day, 
Capehart heroically pocketed his dial, ate 





another whole breakfast. His weight: pre- 
party—210; post-party—212. 


My Pal Junior 


Rep. Vito Marcantonio, the American 
Labor Party’s one-man Congressional 
contingent and inveterate practical joker, 
last week threw the clerks in the office 
adjoining his own into a dither. 

Vito stalked into the office of neigh- 
bor Earl Wilson, Indiana Republican, and 
with a perfectly straight face told the 
secretary: “You folks have got to move. 
you know. You'd better start packing.” 

Startled, the secretary asked why. 

“Because,” Marcantonio grinned, 
“Franklin Roosevelt is coming in, and he 
wants to be next to me.” 


Formula for Death 


A caucus of economy-minded Con- 
gressmen who oppose the bill to raise the 
Armed Services’ pay was going full blast 
in the House cloakroom the other day. 
They agreed they would like to kill the 
bill. But they also agreed glumly that they 
didn’t have much chance. Finally, one 
brightened up. “Well,” he suggested, “we 
can always get up on the floor and ask 
how much increase the bill provides for 
Major Gen. Harry Vaughan.” 


Formal Reception 


Anyone who thinks it would be easy 
to start hob-nobbing subversively with 
Stalin’s top minions in the U.S. could 
get some discouraging tips from a Wash- 
ington bookdealer who twice has delivered 
wares to the Soviet Embassy, just four 
short blocks from the White House. 

First he opened the delivery entrance 


Pathfinder 
Sen. Capehart. His birthday party was 
a caloric affair. (SEE: Diet) 
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Pathfinder 
Jackson. An Indian maiden would trim 
a Western midriff. (SEE: Deflation) 


gate—and bells began to ring. Then a 
hand drew back a window curtain and 
he was observed. Next the door opened 
and a voice said: “Go away.” 

Talking fast, he explained his mis- 
sion, and was admitted. A clerk grabbed 
the books, a little girl (he says she 
couldn’t have been more than six) handed 
him the latest issue of the Soviet Infor- 
mation Bulletin and—presto!—he was 
back on the sidewalk. 


Up to Date 


Washington’s latest phony money 
passer was keeping up with the times. 
Police were on the lookout for a man 
passing counterfeit $20 bills—complete 
with the Truman balcony on the White 
House. The Treasury made the change 
on good money only about six months ago. 


Deflation Project 


One of Washington’s most acute 
shortages is in eligible bachelors, but 
Rita Pandit, 17-year-old daughter of 
Mme. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, Indian 
Ambassador, wants to cut the supply 
further yet. She thinks there should be 
less of Rep. Henry M. Jackson (D.- 
Wash.). 

Miss Pandit met the 37-year-old leg- 
islator at a Washington banquet recently 
and promptly expressed disapproval of 
his girth, When Jackson protested good- 
naturedly that Congressmen have diffi- 
culty finding time to keep in trim, Miss 
Pandit followed up with some advice on 
diet. 

“She promised to send me one of 
those vegetarian diets,” he says, “but she 
hasn’t sent it yet.” 

Anyway, he says, he doesn’t think he 
really needs it—he’s 5 feet, 10 inches and 
weighs 180, which he doesn’t consider un- 
reasonable at all. 
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Along the American Way 


A Question for 


That highly popular phrase, 
“Federal Aid,” has come to be heard 
daily and Sunday throughout the land. 
The words carry a pleasant sound. 
Their real meaning is less agreeable. 


Long ago grants of land, of 
which the Government then had more 
than it did of money, helped to build 
canals, railroads and colleges. Now- 
adays, when Uncle Sam no longer 
gives land, Federal Aid means money. 

It is asked -for highways and 
health, for education and unemploy- 
ment, and it will be asked for other 
purposes as fast as suitable purposes 
can be discovered. 

The money must come from some- 
one, and it does. The last recipient of 
Federal Aid pays some of it back 
whenever he buys a package of cig- 
arets, a gallon of gasoline, or a pint 
of liquor. The theory of all Federal 
Aid, however, is that the bills are 
somehow paid by persons whom we 
do not know. 

Every practical politician — be- 
lieves that Federal Aid affords one 
means to win votes. He believes that 
more get than give. 

Because of this belief, politicians 
devote themselves with increasing 
earnestness to the Welfare State, in 
which “Government” funds are pro- 
vided with ever-increasing generosity 
to ever-greater numbers. 


That skilled master of the tren- 
chant illustration, Samuel B. Petten- 
gill, recently said: 

“IT am amazed that so many men 
in the Christian ministry do not see 
the ultimate immorality of the Wel- 
fare State. It is finally and politically 
based on this question: ‘What is my 
fair share of what you have earned?’ 
The pulpit condemns a candidate who 
gives his own money for a vote. That 
is bribery. But when the candidate 
asked for the vote of A on the ground 
that he will take the money from B 
to give to A, he is acclaimed a great 
humanitarian.” 


¥ * * 


Mr. Pettengill, it seems to me, 
has here spoken a moral challenge to 
that great majority of Americans who, 
after all, believe that men should do 
what is right. No Federal aid can be 
given except by giving dollars which 
others earn. 


x ¥ ¥ 


The transfer of money from A’s 
pocket to B’s pocket cannot be con- 


Ministers 


Harris & Ewing 


Wheeler McMillen. Does A owe B? 


sidered charity, when the transfer is 
made by the force of Federal law. 
Certainly such transfer, when it goes 
beyond the basic requirements of Gov- 
ernment for all the people, must raise 
moral and ethical questions in the 
minds of ministers, and of all who con- 
cern themselves with individual or 
civic virtues. 

If this process of transferring 
were a minor matter, rising only in- 
cident to occasional emergencies, it 
might be accepted without question 
as the simplest way to meet certain 
situations which everyone wants to 
have met. Certainly few ever have ob- 
jected to a Government appropriation 
to assist the victims of a great disaster. 

But when the transfer becomes a 
major political custom, deeply rooted 
in the processes of Government, it 
needs to be viewed for what it is. 


The matter easily can become 
something far more grave than a mere 
injustice to the industrious whose dol- 
lars are taken. As the taxes rise, the 
incentives to the industrious and pro- 
ductive decline. Men begin to ask why 
they should sacrifice and toil to earn 
money which can be voted out of their 
hands to be enjoyed by others who 
toil and sacrifice less. Then what? 


Mr. Pettengill also has said that 
“history has not yet proved that any 
republic can long endure when the 
unlimited right to vote is coupled 
with the unlimited power to tax.” 


by Wheeler McMillen | 
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Defense 


Pact Practice 


From ports in France, Holland, Bel- 
gium and Great Britain, this week, war- 
ships of the Western European Union be- 
gan steaming toward the channel coast of 
England. Their mission: a mock invasion, 
spearheaded by carrier-based aircraft, to 
test British defenses and other members’ 
equipment and training. 

Most important of all, however, the 
battle-game would give the first large- 
scale demonstration of the sort of co- 
operation that the Atlantic Pact hopes to 
achieve; the sort of co-operation that 
came almost too late a few, not-so-vigilant 
years ago. 


The X Weapon 


In warfare the force of armies is the 
product of the mass multiplied by some- 
thing else, an unknown X.* 

This week, in two books which had 
quietly climbed to steady sales positions 
in the nation’s bookstores, there were the 
most exhaustive answers so far as to what 
that X is and how it is discovered. The 
books, both from Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, N.J.: The American Sol- 
dier (2 vols.: $13.50) and Sherman Kent’s 
Strategic Intelligence for American W orld 
Policy ($3). 

Not only Americans sought the 
books. Extra copies are still on order for 
the Russian embassy in Washington. 

Main value of The American Soldier 
is that it is not someone’s idea of what 
G.I.’s should be, but the product of on- 
the-spot surveys carried on throughout 
the war by the Army’s research branch. 

What Makes Joe Fight. First, 
basic part of the unknown X is why the 
American soldier was fighting. Answers 
the book: “. . . It lies simply in the un- 
debatable assumptions that . . . once in 
the war the United States had to win. 
Beyond this basic unanimity, however, 
there appears to have been more an ab- 
sence of thinking about the meaning of 
the war than any clearly distinguishable 
differences in orientation . . . an indica- 
tion of the essential patriotism of the 
American people and their fundamental 
acceptance of the necessity of the war.” 

Once in combat, elemental motives 
took over. A third of the soldiers on the 
firing line simply wanted to get the war 
over and get a rest. Those who, at that 
stage, said they were fighting for idealistic 
reason only amounted to 5%—twice the 
percentage of those who fought for hatred 
of the enemy. More, 6%, said they were 
kept going because they were “too tired 
... to care.” 

Nerves & Blood. Far worse was 
the nerve-pounding taken by combat in- 
fantrymen. Of those fighting in Italy, for 
instance, 87% said they had watched a 
close friend killed or wounded. And 83% 


‘ *Leo Tolstoy, in his massive novel War and 
eace. 
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went through an experience often consid- 
ered even more frightening: watching “a 
man’s nerve crack up at the front.” From 
that sort of experience developed the most 
prevalent combat attitude. “They thought 
the Army . .. would simply replace cas- 
ualties. . .. / All the men have hope of 
getting back, but most of that hope is 
that you'll get hit some place that won’t 
kill you.” Even under troop-rotation sys- 
tems, that feeling lingered. 

Despite the death-watching-and-wait- 
ing, nearly half of America’s soldiers 
thought there would be another blood 
bath within 25 years. Most of those felt 
that the participants would be Great 
Britain and America against Russia. 

Beyond this acceptance of war, how- 
ever, there was a native gripe against the 
machine that fought it. Said the ma- 
jority: “On the whole I think the Army 
has hurt me more than it has helped me.” 

Clearly, although often in rambling 
fashion, the mammoth soldier-study moves 
through every thought and action of the 
men with guns. It is without rival as an 
essential document of “the best docu- 
mented war in history.” 

Second Battlefield. As to the 
means and methods of summing up war’s 
unknown X, to use as a weapon in either 
preventing or winning a war, Sherman 
Kent (one time Strategic Services officer 





International 


G.I. Not a forgotten number, but the key 
to war’s equation. (SEE: The X Weapon) 


and now professor of history at Yale) 
provides a text-like work in Strategic In- 
telligence. Unlike The American Soldier 
it does not abound in quotable insights. 
But for anyone curious about the vast 
problem of intelligence work it is a real 
blueprint. While The American Soldier 
shows a tired, griping, unbeatable fighter, 


Strategic Intelligence shows up a battle- 
field stripped of spy glamor and reduced 
to a painstaking job on whose success or 
failure rests G.I. Joe’s hunch about the 
next war—or peace. 


Service Shuffle 


Perhaps the biggest jolt any one of 
the armed services could get, short of 
actual abolition, would be to have a large 
segment of its personnel suddenly 
switched to the roster of a rival service. 

This week, Pentagon personnel who 
would willingly commit hara-kiri to keep 
anything like that from happening to 
their branches were co-operating, never- 
theless, in making it possible. A continu- 
ing survey, to standardize all service job 
categories and requirements, eventually 
to make inter-service switches feasible 
and easy, was under way. 

For military personnel, one early, 
practical effect would end the job assign- 
ment hodgepodge that often has a $115- 
a-month petty officer acting as a chauffeur 
in the Navy and a $90-a-month Pfc. doing 
the same work in the Army. 

The whole vast job was in the hands 
of the national military establishment’s 
Personnel Policy Board, which met this 
week to take a businesslike first step. 
On the table were bids from the nation’s 
leading personnel management firms. 
Whichever of these shows a good price 
and the best business background will get 
the job of doing the policy board’s first- 
year spadework, automatically eliminat- 
ing any temptation to service partiality. 

Colors in Force. Each lunchtime, 
board members can look, from their third- 
floor windows, down into the Pentagon’s 
quarter-mile around patio and get a rough 
idea of what they’re up against. 

Milling around the outdoor refresh- 
ment stand are all the khaki, blue and 
civilian colors of the giant building’s 23.,- 
500 workers. One big job will be to de- 
cide which posts now held by uniformed 
personnel may be handled by the civilians 
during a war. That civilian openings will 
be a tremendous factor is indicated by 
present armed forces personnel figures. 
With 1.6 million uniformed men and 
women on the peacetime payroll, the 
services still employ 896,000 civilians. 

To military men, however, of main 
concern is the opening of inter-service 
switching avenues. If, for instance, a 
sudden war found manpower high in one 
service and low in another, the switch 
would be vital—until draft and training 
made a balance possible again. 

A Gun’‘s a Gun. Just how far the 
standardization can go is unknown. One 
thing, however, is sure: Wherever jobs in 
Army, Navy and Air Force call for sim- 
ilar duties and skills, the holders will 
be a ready target for the most literal 
form of unification suggested so far. 

And not all those interchangeable 
jobs are likely to be administrative—a 
rifle fires the same regardless of the color 
of its cartridge cases and the control 
stick of an airplane could scarcely dis- 
tinguish between a hand emerging from 
a sea-blue or a sky-blue cuff. 
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Insecurity Board 


The National Security Resources 
Board, No. 1 civilian war planning agen- 
cy, was winding up its second year this 
week uncertain of its own security. 

NSRB, founded in July 1947 by Con- 
gress to plan civilian, industrial and mil- 
itary mobilization for future wars, had 
been hounded by bad luck, indecision and 
politics ever since. Its first chairman, 
Republican businessman Arthur M. Hill, 
resigned last December after a year in 
office. Among his main problems: (1) 
the difficulty of getting his busy fellow 
board-members (the Secretaries of State, 
Treasury, Defense, Interior, Agriculture, 
Commerce and Labor) together for meet- 
ings; and (2) vagueness as to what 
NSRB was supposed to be and to do. 

Perform or Plan? Part of his 
staff felt NSRB was, or ought to be, a 
“nucleus” which could be quickly ex- 
panded into a War Production Board 
when the shooting started. Operating on 
this basis, the board mailed out $750 mil- 
lion worth of “phantom” war orders to 
the U.S. machine tool industry. They were 
to be.filed, but not filled until confirmed, 
presumably on next M-Day. 

Others thought the board’s job was 
merely to plan, study resources, prepare 
laws that would be needed if war came. 

Since Hill’s resignation, NSRB has 
been headed by already overworked Pres- 
idential assistant John R. Steelman (Tru- 
man’s candidate for a full-time chairman, 
political crony Mon C. Wallgren, was re- 
jected by the Senate). Steelman’s first, 
and virtually only, important action was 
to request a report on NSRB itself. 

Last fortnight the report was com- 
pleted, and the agency’s staff was read- 
ing it apprehensively. Generally critical 
of NSRB activities—or lack of them—to 
date, it also warned ominously that the 
agency might have to get by with a small- 
er staff (it has never exceeded 350) in 
the future. But the size of its job was 
still an unanswered question. 
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New Wellesley head at 39. 


Coincidence Department. The 
first fire in 15 years in Caratunk, Me., 
burned down David Pooler’s house. The 
last previous fire did, too. Light- 
ning saved Claude R. Stutzman’s life in 
Kansas City, Kan., when it cut off the 
electric power just as he touched a live 
wire. ... Floyd Yoho (Republican) and 
Herbert Yoho (Democrat) ran for city 
councilman in Moundsville, W. Va., to 
succeed retiring LeRoy Yoho. They were 
not related. ... When a Hong Kong po- 
liceman, posing as a black marketeer, ar- 
rested two men trying to buy gold illeg- 
ally, the arrested pair proved to be po- 
licemen, posing as black marketeers. 


The Weaker Sex. 


A Gilmanton, 


N. H., woman, billed 50¢ for overtime 
parking, sent Laconia, N. H., police a 
pound of butter with a note explaining 
she was short of money. . . . Mrs. Ma- 
tilda Besman, 82, a great-grandmother, 
called the Cleveland police when she 
awoke and found a burglar asleep in the 
bed beside her. . . . When the Miami 
police department wrote Mrs. R. W. Sis- 
trunk, Atlanta, asking her to mail a $3 
fine for illegal parking in Miami, they got 
back a letter explaining she did not and 
never had owned the car described, was 
sick in bed at home when the alleged of- 
fense occurred, never had been in Miami. 


Just Babies. Mary Lou Van Dorn, 
15 months old, escaped unhurt when she 
plunged five stories in Chicago to a dirt 
alley. .. . A seven-pound son was born 
6,000 feet in the air over Los Angeles to 
Mrs. Jean Fisch, wife of an Air Force 
staff sergeant, as a C-47 plane lost its 
race with the stork... . A trans-Atlantic 
plane flying from Germany to New York 
made an unscheduled stop at Prestwick. 
Scotland, to allow two D.P.’s to give birth 
to children. 


People. John Rudich, 29, war vet- 
eran and father of seven (below), was 
named “outstanding father” of the Cani- 
sius College, Buffalo, graduating class. 
. . . Margaret Clapp, 39, new president 
of Wellesley College (above), denied 
that liberal arts degrees were deter- 
ring women from marriage. President 
Clapp is unmarried. . . . Clyde Harris, 
Amarillo, Tex., former U.S. Army cap- 
tain, and Princess Cecilie, granddaughter 
of the late Kaiser Wilhelm II, announced 
wedding plans in Langen, Germany... . 
James A. Farley gave away his daughter, 
Elizabeth Mary, at her wedding in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, to Glenn Duncan 
Montgomery. Lucia, 23-year-old 
daughter of Italian Premier Alcide de 
Gasperi, took her vows as a nun... . 
Died: in Chicago, John T. McCutcheon, 
79, Chicago Tribune cartoonist . . . in 
Lillehammer, Norway, Nobel prizewinner 
novelist Sigrid Undset, 67. 
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He found time to get a college education, too. 
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The World 
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The last laugh. Acheson (left), Vishinsky, Schuman, Bevin. (SEE: Au Revoir) 


Au Revoir to Paris 


Big Four foreign ministers adjourn 
after laying “foundations” for 
German, Austrian agreement 


The Paris Conference lasted 29 days. 
The Big Four foreign ministers held 22 
sessions, lasting a total of 80 hours, ex- 
changed 500,000 words of statements. 

They reached limited agreement on 
what to do about divided Germany and 
Berlin. More important, they cleared 
away major obstacles in the way of a 
treaty of independence for Austria. 

When the conference adjourned on 
Monday, a member of the American dele- 
gation did a neat job in summing up the 
results in exactly eight words: “We 
gained nothing, nor did we lose any- 
thing.” 

Russia’s Andrei Y. Vishinsky was 
inclined to agree with the American. Be- 
fore leaving Paris, Vishinsky said: “At 
least something has been achieved. Not 
as much as we had hoped for. But some- 
thing.” 

Back in. London, Britain’s Ernest 
Bevin, who had chain-smoked 40 pack- 
ages of cigarets during the conference, 
said: “The foundation has been laid. We 
must now proceed to build upon it.” 

Agenda. At the beginning the Big 
Four had had in mind something more 
than a mere foundation. On its agenda 
were four questions: (1) unification of 
Germany and (2) of Berlin; (3) prep- 
arations of a treaty for Germany and (4) 
for Austria. 

The Big Four came nowhere near 
agreement on Berlin and Germany be- 
cause Russia insisted on the power of 
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veto. So the conferees had to settle for a 
limited agreement along these lines: Oc- 
cupational authorities will try to work out 
ways and means of expanding trade and 
transport between Eastern and Western 
Germany and eastern and western Ber- 
lin. Russia agrees not to reimpose the 
blockade of Berlin. 

Walter Kerr, Paris correspondent of 
The New York Herald Tribune, reported 
that the Big Four conclusion reminded 
one Western delegate of an old story: 
“A plantation owner gave his trusted re- 
tainer a bottle of whiskey for Christmas, 
and was astonished the next day to hear 
it described as ‘perfect.’ 

“*Why perfect?’ ” he asked. 

“Because if it had been any better 
you would have drunk it yourself, and if 
it had been any worse it would have 
killed me.’” 

As Kerr explained: “The German 
temporary arrangement is barely that. It 
contains no guarantees, and, in effect, 
passes on to the occupation authorities 
problems which “Paris could not solve.” 

Desertion. In the agreement on 
Austria, Russia let down a former friend, 
Yugoslavia’s Marshal Tito, and came 
away from Paris with the promise of 
more money from Austria to dump into 
the Kremlin treasury. Tito covets a piece 
of Carinthia in Southern Austria (see 
They'll Take the Count, page 25). Rus- 
sia’s support of Tito’s claim, and the 
West’s refusal to recognize it, was one of 
the big reasons for earlier failures to 
reach agreement on a treaty. 

At Paris, the Big Four agreed that 
Austria’s borders would remain as they 
were before Hitler seized the nation. 

In return for this small favor, Russia 


will get, by Big Four agreement, $150 
million in reparations from Austria, pay- 
able over six years, 60% of oil prospect- 
ing and extracting rights in Austria; all 
the assets (docks, barges, warehouses, 
etc.) of the Danube Shipping Co. in the 
eastern zone of Austria; and the right to 
hold German assets it seized in Austria. 

The foreign ministers’ deputies were 
instructed to start work on a final text of 
the treaty. They have held 170 fruitless 
meetings over a period of two years. But 
with the major obstacles removed, and if 
Russia continues to play ball, they may 
be able to produce the final draft by 
deadline day: Sept. 1. 

Giveaway. The difficulty of trying 
to do business with the Russians showed 
up on the last day of the conference. 
After the final communiqué had been re- 
leased, Vishinsky’s telephone rang again. 
Vishinsky called for a reconvening of the 
Council. Couriers rounded up Bevin and 
the U.S.’s homeward-bound Dean Ache- 
son. All four met in Robert Schuman’s 
office. 

Vishinsky, grim and embarrassed, 
reported that his superiors wanted a clar- 
ification in the paragraph referring to 
Austrian oil concessions. The Western 
diplomats pointed out that the matter 
was of minor importance, that it could be 
taken up by their deputies. That ended 
that and all withdrew. It was a minor 
incident, but it hurt Vishinsky’s ego, 
proved that he is little more than a Polit- 
buro messenger. 


No Trains for Berlin 


Strikebound western Berlin was in 
its fifth week without railroad service. 
Forty trains loaded with supplies from 
the West stood idle outside the city. Ele- 
vated trains which carry 1 million passen- 
gers daily were not running. Western Ber- 
lin’s 2.5 million had to depend on the air- 
lift, trucks and barges for food. 

The Russians run all railroads in 
Berlin and in the Soviet zone of Germany. 
Their man in charge is Willy Kreike- 
meyer, 53, son of a farmhand who served 
his Communist apprenticeship as a pre- 
Hitler labor union organizer. 

Walkout. Kreikemeyer pays his em- 
ployes in Soviet marks. Those who live in 
the Russian zone of Berlin have to take 
the Soviet currency and like it. But the 
14,000 workers who live in the western 
sector demand payment in West marks 
which, in the stores they must patronize, 
buy four times as much as Soviet marks. 
When Kreikemeyer turned them down, 
the workers called a strike. 

After rioting and bloodshed in the 
early days of the strike, the military com- 
manders of the four powers ruling Berlin 
tried for a settlement. The U.S. repre- 
sentative, Brig. Gen. Frank L. Howley, 
came close last week, but the Russians 
crossed him up. Howley got Soviet Maj. 
Gen. P. A. Kvashnin, Soviet transporta- 
tion chief, to agree to give western Berlin 
workers 75% of their pay in West marks. 
The strikers accepted those terms. 

But on the day the strikers were to 
take a back-to-work vote, the Soviet army 
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newspaper in Berlin, Taegliche Rund- 
schau, of which Kvashnin is, in effect, the 
boss, denied that any promise had been 
made to Gen. Howley. The angry workers 
promptly voted by a margin of 6 to 1 to 
continue the strike. 


Down the Hatch 


Brian Mitchell, 14, was in a Chester- 
field, England, hospital last week on a 
strict diet of bread and potatoes. Reason: 
In quick succession, to win a half-penny 
bet, he had swallowed two dozen .22 
caliber cartridge casings, 10 buttons, 2 
farthings, a length of metal chain and, 
finally, the wagered coin. 


They'll Take the Count 


The Big Four conference this week 
ruled out changes in the borders of Aus- 
tria (see Au Revoir to Paris, Page 24). 
That’s all right with most of the people 
of Eisenkappel and other towns of that 
part of Carinthia in Southern Austria 
which Marshal Tito long sought to an- 
nex to Yugoslavia. 

Eisenkappel is dug into a meander- 
ing valley which curves southward to the 
Karawanken mountains, standing sentinel 
on Tito’s border. 

Most of the people of Eisenkappel 
are Austrians; but some of them are Slo- 
venes, or of Slavic origin. These latter, 
Tito insists, are the rightful heirs to 
Carinthia. And they are the flimsy basis 
for his claims on that part of Austria. 

In Eisenkappel, and other towns of 
Carinthia, Austrians and Slovenes get 
along as well as Americans of German or 
Polish descent, or Italian and French, in 
any U.S. city. 

Friends & Neighbors. The Aus- 
trians and Slovenes of Eisenkappel attend 
the same church—Maria Dorn—where 
the pastor preaches one sermon in Ger- 
man for the Austrians and another in Slo- 
vene. The sons of Austrians wed Slovene 
girls and vice versa. Their children play 
together, attend the same school. 

And the men—dAustrians and Slo- 
venes—work together in the forests and 
lumber mills of Eisenkappel’s leading 


citizen, Count Thurn-Valsassina. The 
Count, who lived through a year in 


Dachau concentration camp, owns 15,000 
acres, mostly forest. He lives with his 
wife in a-big castle. 

Solid. Forty of Eisenkappel’s families 
live in houses owned by the Count, pay an 
average of $10 a year rent. The houses 
may lack electric refrigerators and gas 
stoves, but they are sturdier and roomier 
and have more land than many a postwar 
“dream home” of an American veteran of 
Guadalcanal or Salerno. 

The Count is generous, a good boss, 
and he is loved and respected by most of 
the people of Eisenkappel. Among the 
Slovenes there are a few exceptions, who 
look south to Tito’s land. They keep a 
picture of Comrade Tito enshrined in 
their homes beside pictures of the Virgin 
Mary. And they eat up Communist prom- 
ises that when Tito comes he will divide 
up the Count’s land and give each Slo- 
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Comrades. News from Paris jolted Tito-Slavs like Prusnik-Gaspar (l.) and 


vene a share. This is the sort of stuff put 
out by pro-Tito O.F. (Osvobodilna Fronta 
or Freedom Front). A_half-bald man 
named Karl Prusnik-Gaspar runs O.F. 
from a cluttered office in the city of 
Klagenfurt. Through a network of agents 
he spreads fear-and-greed propaganda; 
through pamphlets, rumors and promises. 

But only a few of the Slovenes swal- 








Black Star 


low his line. Most of them agree with 
Simon Orasche, gold-toothed Slovene who 
hauls lumber to Count Thurn’s mills: 
“The thought of Carinthia being under 
Tito is impossible for me. We are happy 
the way things are. We are Austrians and 
want to stay that way. We don’t want any 
part of Tito or his methods.” 

The good news from the Big Four 


Black Star 


. . . heartened landlords like Countess and Count Thurn. (SEE: They'll Take) 
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Acme 


Archbishop Beran. Another Mind- 
szenty? (SEE: Gethsemane in Prague) 


conference this week was as welcome to 
men like Count Thurn and Simon Orasche 
as it was disturbing to the likes of O.F.’s 
Karl Prusnik-Gaspar. 


Gethsemane in Prague 


The spiritual leader of Czechoslo- 
vakia’s 9 million Catholics (75% of the 
population) is the Most Rev. Josef Beran, 
Archbishop of Prague and Primate of 
Bohemia. In many ways his career paral- 
lels that of Communist Hungary’s No. 1 
religious prisoner, Josef Cardinal Minds- 
zenty. 

Like Mindszenty, Beran is of humble 
origin; he was born 60 years ago in the 
brewing city of Pilsen. Both defied the 
Nazis. They made Beran sweep streets, 
put him into Dachau for three years. Both 
fought the Communists. The Communists 
of Hungary silenced Mindszenty with 
trumped up charges, a People’s Court 
conviction and a prison sentence;* the 
Communists of Czechoslovakia have yet 
to win their battle with Beran. But this 
week they appeared to be closing in for 
the kill. 

Traitors. In communism’s war on 
religion in Czechoslovakia, the govern- 
ment has closed Catholic schools, cen- 
sored prayerbooks, banned church collec- 


*Matyas Rakosi, boss of Hungary’s Commu- 
nists, was reported as saying last week that Car- 
dinal Mindszenty might soon be released from 
prison because he “is no longer dangerous to us 
and his release might serve as a propaganda asset.” 
High Catholic sources said the report was “‘com- 
pletely without foundation.” 
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tions, seized Catholic newspapers, ar- 
rested 150 priests, made Judas Iscariots 
out of some bishops and priests. At the 
bidding of the Communists, these traitors 
to Beran and Rome have formed a sub- 
servient-to-Moscow “Catholic Action” 
group, launched their own newspaper and 
schemed to set up a “nationalized” 
church. 

Like Mindszenty, Archbishop Beran 
fights back with the chief weapons at his 
command—the pulpit and pastoral let- 
ters. Last week in the chapel of Strahov 
monastery outside Prague, he spoke out 
against the enemies of the church. 

He did not know, he said, how long 
the government would permit him to have 
the privilege of speaking from the pulpit. 
And, he warned his flock, as Mindszenty 
had warned the faithful of Hungary: “If 
yon learn one day about conclusion of an 
agreement between church and state, you 
should know that I would never conclude 
an agreement which would infringe the 
rights of the church and the bishops. No- 
body shall force me to do that.” 

Women wept in their pews. And 
after the Archbishop had finished, the 
congregation gathered around him out- 
side, shouting: “We won’t let you be 
taken! We won't give you up!” 

It took the Archbishop 20 minutes 
to make his way to his automobile. When 
he drove away, the crowd followed to his 
episcopal palace on Hradcany Square, 
not far from the office of Communist 
President Klement Gottwald. 

No Provocation. Shouts of “Long 
live Josef!” brought the Archbishop to 
his balcony. He gave them his blessing. 
Then he said: “You have trust in me and 
I have trust in you. I suggest you go away 
peacefully.” 

The next day the Archbishop tried 
to preach at St. Vitus Cathedral on 
Hradcany Square. But Communist heck- 
lers, planted in the congregation, drove 
him to cover by whistling and screaming. 

But Josef Beran had just begun to 
fight. In defiance of the government’s 
complaint that Catholic obedience to the 
Vatican undermines national sovereignty, 
the Archbishop ordered all priests to 
preach on the power and primacy of the 
Pope on Sunday, June 26. And he in- 
structed his pastors to emphasize the 
church’s historic ties to Rome on July 5, 
the feast of Saints Cyril and Methodius, 
missionaries sent from Rome to preach 
Christianity in the Slavic world. 

Meanwhile, Rome this week joined 
the battle. Pope Pius XII excommuni- 
cated all members of the pro-government 
“Catholic Action” group. 


Bossie’s Holiday 


For 20 years, Joe Trevethan, a farmer 
who lives near Plymouth, England, passed 
up vacations because he had to stay home 
to milk the cow. This year, cow or no 
cow, Joe decided, he was going to spend 
two weeks at Lewdown in Devon. So he 
put the cow, her calf and his family into 
a truck, parked the animals on a rented 
field near Lewdown, spent two happy 
weeks at the resort with his family. 





Wide World 
Ex-hero. Pétain at Yeu, seen through 
hole in prison wall. (SEE: Prisoner) 


The Prisoner of Yeu 


For four years now Henri Philippe 
Pétain, former marshal of France, former 
Chief of State of the Vichy government, 
has spent most of his time sitting in a 
whitewashed room, looking out through 
a single window into the deep square of 
the fortress on the island of Yeu, off the 
west coast of France. 

His dim, old eyes could see 15 plane 
trees, an outdoor basketball court and the 
target range used by his special guards. 
Atop the inside walls he could see patrols 
pacing. Beyond this, hidden, was a moat, 
another wall and four enormous sentry 
towers. In good weather, the marshal 
takes feeble promenades in the yard (see 
cut). 

His wife, driven in an anonymously- 
donated small Peugot car, visits him for 
an hour and a half each morning, driving 
up from the tiny Hotel Des Voyageurs in 
the fishing village of Port-Joinville. The 
servants greet her departure each time 
with a breath of relief; according to them 
she is authoritarian and exacting enough 
to be a marshal herself. From time to 
time the “Bonne Mére,” directress of the 
tiny Port-Joinville hospital, staffed by 
nuns, comes in to look after the old ex- 
hero who was condemned to death as a 
traitor but whose sentence was commuted 
by his former protégé Charles de Gaulle 
to life imprisonment. The “Bonne Mére” 
clips his nails, as Pétain is too old to do 
this for himself. 

Solitary. Sunday, after Mass, Abbé 
Portereau, white-haired, bespectacled, bi- 
cycles up the dirt road to the fortress, 
cassock flapping, to say the offices at the 
fort. He is the only person permitted to 
see the former marshal alone. The old 
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prisoner is allowed to talk to no one else 
but the fort’s commandant and the medi- 
cal corps major charged with watching 
the prisoner’s health. The 80 members of 
the Republican Security Corps who guard 
the prison are changed every two months. 

Recently Pétain had several other 
visitors, but they were not old friends. 
They were physicians from a cabinet-ap- 
pointed commission examining Pétain to 
see if life at the prison was too hard on 
him. Their recommendation: relieve the 
marshal of his “household tasks.” Now 
Pétain no longer makes up his own bed, 
a simple iron cot, nor sweeps the floor of 
his bare chamber. 

But the pro-Pétain sentiments of 
many Frenchmen, hidden after the libera- 
tion, have been coming more and more 
into the open. Each week, powerful per- 
sons lay before the French cabinet peti- 
tions for the release of the hero of Ver- 
dun, or for his transfer, at least, to a 
Bordeaux hospital. From time to time the 
guards at the Fortresse d’Yeu are alerted 
against rescue attempts which never ma- 
terialize. In the past few weeks a special 
watch tower has been erected on the roof 
of the building in which the old marshal 
is lodged. 

Strong Memories. A fortnight ago 
the latest of the high-powered petitions 
found its way to the green-covered oval 
table on which ministerial portfolios are 
laid for each cabinet meeting at the Hotel 
Matignon. All but seven of the tapestry- 
covered, gilt-framed chairs were occu- 
pied, and the afternoon sun _ winked 
through the crystal chandelier. The plea 
for the release of the 93-year-old marshal 
pointed out that even the chief resister 
against Vichy, General de Gaulle, had 


Der Fuehrer’s Yacht. A _ 2,560-ton, 
377-foot, $4 million yacht called the 
Grille (above) steamed up New York’s 
East river last week and dropped a 
gleaming anchor off Wall St. Ship news 
reporters eagerly questioned the chief 
engineer, Emil Wessel, among others, 
about the Grille’s former owner. “He 
was a quiet, kindly man... very easy 
to please,” said Wessel of Adolf Hitler. 

The Grille was the German people’s 
gift to Hitler in 1935. It has “luxury 
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Wide World 
Vocation. Premier de Gasperi’s daughter 
becomes a nun. (SEE: A Veil for Lucia) 


favored transfer to a mainland hospital. 

After the first few words, almost any 
of the ministers could have repeated the 
rest of the plea’s formal phraseology; 
they know it by heart. After the reading 
there was a moment’s silence. Then Min- 
ister of Interior Jules Moch, sitting at 
the center of the table on Premier 
Queuille’s left, took off his tortoise- 
rimmed spectacles, pushed back his chair, 
slowly stood erect. He spoke barely more 
than a dozen words in a tired voice: 
“Messieurs, today is the anniversary of 
the murder of my son by the Gestapo at 
Vichy.” Then he sat down and heard the 


class” accommodations, including a ball- 
room, for 56 passengers, carries a crew 
of 90. Hitler ordered the very best, hang 
the cost. But he seldom used the yacht 
because he was a poor sailor. So was 
his fat crony, Hermann Goering. “He 
was sick a lot,” said Wessel. 

But Adm. Karl Doenitz liked the 
Grille (German for “whim”) for its 
speed: 32 knots. Hitler let him use it 
to direct U-boat operations during 


World War II. 





cabinet reject the petition, without dis- 
cussion. 


A Veil for Lucia 


In Rome’s Church of the Sister of 
Assumption last week, Lucia de Gasperi, 
23, daughter of Italy’s premier, became a 
nun. Her name in religion: Sister Maria 
Lucia of the Eucharistia. 


Welcome, Traveler 


The gondoliers of Venice, the horse 
and carriage drivers at the Roman Forum, 
the cable-car operators on the Isle of 
Capri were busy last week. For the Amer- 
ican tourists were beginning to arrive. 

Italy and all the other Marshall Plan 
countries are ready to welcome the men 
and women of America, who send CARE 
packages, who donated to the Friendship 
Train, who contribute to relief agencies, 
who give 11.8¢ of each tax dollar to ERP. 
For any American touring Europe this 
year is helping Europeans. 

The expected all-time high of 325,000 
to 350,000 visitors this year will spend an 
estimated $400 million ($51 million more 
than in 1929), providing 13% of all 
Western Europe’s dollar requirements. 

Dutch canals, the Colosseum, the 
Eiffel Tower, Loch Lomond are really 
items of export, since foreigners pay to 
see them in foreign currencies. The Alps, 
the white cliffs of Dover, the smooth peb- 
ble beaches of the Riviera can be sold 
over and over and over again without 
much upkeep or much initial investment, 
something not true of Austins, Napoleon 
Brandy, Venetian glass. However, the 
jump from “just looking” to “wrap it up” 


Its present owner is George Arida, 
Middle East textile magnate who dou- 
bles in brass as British consul at Tripoli. 
He bought it from the British admiralty 
for an undisclosed price, which, at the 
time, he considered a bargain. Now he’s 
not so sure. “It costs $1,000 a day to 
operate,” he says. 

After New York, the Grille will put 
in at Washington, D.C., and Mexican 
ports. The schedule is subject to change 
if Arida has any luck in finding a buyer. 
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isn’t far, and one of the best propa- 
gandists for sales of foreign articles in 
the U.S. is the American who has been 
abroad. Last year, 202,914 travelers took 
home from Europe an average of $107.30 
each in souvenirs. 

Big Business. Tourists are an im- 
portant part of international trade. The 
people who have booked solidly every 
ship and plane across the Atlantic until 
next September are helping balance trade 
between our country and those they visit. 
Tourist expenditures overseas go on our 
books as an import, for many years bulk- 
ing almost double the number of dollars 
spent on sugar, and more than double 
our imports of coffee and rubber. The 
largest single dollar-earner for Great 
Britain always has been textiles—until 
lately, when it was surpassed by your 
Aunt Ruthie from Chicago’s Lake Shore 
Drive, or Pittsford, N.Y.’s Main St. 

The ERP and the OEEC (Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooperation) 
have set up special offices to encourage 
tourism as part of European recovery. Of 
all member nations, only Eire and Greece 
still demand visas from American tour- 
ists. ECA urging has abolished miles of 
red tape which discouraged tourism be- 
tween European nations. Last year, for 
example, one out of every 10 Belgians 
and Swiss spent their lovely hard francs 
on French holidays. That provided con- 
vertible currency France was otherwise 
unable to get. 

At the moment, Italy appears to be 
the best dollar’s worth in foreign travel. 
Rail fares (second class, most patronized 
by tourists) are the cheapest in Europe, 
under 2¢ a mile. Luxurious buses, with 
radio, bars, and multilingual hostesses, 
wind along the ancient roads leading to 
and from Rome at an even lower rate. A 
good meal can be had for a dollar, with 
no sneers from the waiter. 

For the Catholic Holy Year of 1950 
(which begins ahead of the calendar on 
Christmas Eve of this year) the Italians 
are making reductions in rail fares for 
travelers up to 70%. Off-season hotel 
rates here, as all over Europe, are being 
greatly reduced for off-season travel. 
Counting the round-trip ocean fare, the 
late autumn tourist can have a vacation 
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International 


180 days at sea. No more prize money for British sailors. (SEE: HMS Impecunious) 


in Italy at the same price—or less—than 
he could in going from, say, St. Paul to 
St. Augustine, or Missoula to Manhattan. 


Crownless but Cozy 


Michael, exiled king of Communist 
Rumania, and his queen, the former Prin- 
cess Anne of Bourbon-Parma, last week 
celebrated their first wedding anniver- 
sary. At the home of Anne’s parents in 
Copenhagen, they posed with their three- 
month-old daughter Margaritha (see cut). 


HMS Impecunious 


All over Britain last week veterans 
of His Majesty’s Navy were cashing 
World War II Prize Money checks. Prize 
Money, the proceeds of the sale of ships, 
cargoes and property seized by the Navy, 
was divided according to rank among 
57,000 officers and 598,000 enlisted per- 
sonnel on sea duty for at least 180 days 
between Sept. 3, 1939, and Sept. 2, 1945. 

Against the background of history’s 
greatest war, the World War II prize 
fund ($16 million) was one of the small- 
est in British naval history; the World 
War I fund had been $60 million. It also 
was the last Prize Money that will be 
paid to the men who sail His Majesty’s 
ships. For the practice, which goes back 
600 years, was abolished by Act of Par- 
liament.* In any future wars, Prize 
Money will go to naval charities. 

In the days of sailing ships, when 
Britain was mistress of the seas, many an 
English lad made a fortune out of Prize 
Money. There were, for instance, the 
British crews who captured two treasure- 
laden Spanish frigates off Cape Finisterre 
in October 1799. For less than a day’s 
work, their captains pocketed £40,731 
(more than $160,000 at today’s rate of 
exchange) in Prize Money. Lieutenants 
got £5,091, warrant officers £2,468, sea- 
men and marines £182. 

Poll-Premium. In Oliver Crom- 
well’s time, the 17th century, crews also 
got £10 to £20 for every gun on enemy 
ships sunk or captured. Later this bounty 


_ *The U.S. Congress abolished payment of 
Prize Money to American seamen in an Act of 
Mar. 3, 1899. 


was fixed at £5 for every man of the 
enemy killed or captured. 

Lord Nelson, one of the best and 
saltiest of British admirals, kept close 
tabs on his Prize Money, often was in- 
volved in disputes over it. 

Piker Pay. By the standards of 
Nelson’s day, World War II admirals got 
a pittance, $160, as compared to $12,000 
drawn by World War I admirals. Seamen 
rated $16. 

All Prize Money payments were 
exempt from income tax. “Good thing,” 
said one former crewman of the aircraft 
carrier Illustrious. “Otherwise, it wouldn’t 
be worth the trouble of filling in the 
forms to collect it.” 

But a former Wren, who served as a 
merchant ship gunner and is now back at 
her old job as a manicurist, was grateful 
for even this small favor. Said she: 
“Five pounds is better than nothing. I 
could buy a half-dozen pairs of nylons— 
if there were ever any in the shops.” 

A former captain, counting on receiv- 
ing $64, bet the equivalent on a horse. 
Playing a hunch on an all-time British 
naval great, Sir Francis Drake, the cap- 
tain backed a French horse named Amour 
Drake. He lost, by a head in a photo 
finish, the money he had not yet received. 


Last Banzai from Brazil 


Yoshikazu Morita of Sao Paulo, Bra- 
zil, arrived in Tokyo last week on a 
strange quest. For the benefit of Brazil’s 
300,000 Nipponese, he seeks proof that 
Japan lost the war. 

Most of the 300,000, descendants of 
pioneer farm labor, live in the province 
of Sao Paulo. They run stores, fish, farm 
(tea, rice, silkworms, vegetables). They 





Wide World 
Family in exile. First anniversary. 
(SEE: Crownless but Cozy) 
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make their communities as Japanese as 
any town in their homeland. They main- 
tain Japanese-style schools and courts, 
worship in Buddhist temples. 

Half of them refuse to believe (1) 
that the war is over, or (2) that Japan 
lost it. More than 500, as fanatic as 
Kamikaze pilots, are in jail awaiting trial 
for a mass plot to kill all fellow-Japanese 
who dared say Japan had been whipped. 

Proof Positive. Morita, who works 
for the Swedish consulate which looks 
after Japan’s interests in Sao Paulo, is 
much concerned with the stubbornness of 
his countrymen. With the fourth anni- 
versary of Japan’s defeat coming up, he 
set out for Tokyo at the head of a six-man 
delegation to obtain convincing proof. 
His assignment should be easy. A note 
from Emperor Hirohito would do it. 


Texas Hohenzollern 


The Almanach de Gotha, royalty’s 
blue book, lists among the last of Hohen- 
zollerns the Princess Cecilie Viktoria An- 
astasia Zita Thyra Adelheid. 

Princess Cecilie, 31, blonde, hazel- 
eyed, is the daughter of former Crown 
Prince Wilhelm of Prussia, the grand- 
daughter of the late Kaiser Wilhelm, the 
great-great-granddaughter of England’s 
Queen Victoria. 

On Tuesday, in the bleak Hohenzol- 
lern Castle at Hechingen in the Bavarian 
Alps, the Princess became the bride of 
Clyde Harris, a Texas interior decorator. 

Harris, also 31, son of a Konawa, 
Okla., banker and lately a captain in the 
U.S. Army, met the princess four years 
ago in Germany. The couple will settle 
down in Amarillo, Tex., as soon as the 
U.S. grants the Princess an entry permit. 





Acme 
Texan & bride. Hechingen’s loss is 
Amarillo’s gain. (SEE: Hohenzollern) 
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The World and Us 


by Felix Morley 


State vs. Private Trade 


Over official protests from our 
Department of State, Great Britain 
and Argentina are working out a 
trade treaty which is criticized as 
threatening serious injury to American 
interests. 

In Buenos Aires and London this 
treaty seems as desirable as it seems 
dubious in Washington. Argentina has 
a big surplus of meat and grain, but 
lacks machinery and oil. In Britain, 
the picture is reversed. 

So the treaty provides that for 
the next five years these two govern- 
ments will exchange these products to 
a total value of about $300 million 
worth a year. That looks sensible. 
Why should we condemn it? 


There are several reasons. In the 
first place this treaty is an exclusive, 
two-sided arrangement. The American 
theory of international trade is that 
products should be exchanged on a 
multilateral basis between individual 
traders, all in competition with each 
other, that the role of governments 
should be confined to making it easier 
for producers to export and for dis- 
tributors to import. 

That is the principle underlying 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreement Pro- 
gram, now before Congress for renew- 
al. But a wholly different principle is 
back of the barter arrangement being 
set up by Great Britain and Argentina. 

Under this proposed treaty the 
two governments will trade directly 
with each other. The Argentine farmer 
will sell his meat and grain to the 
Argentine government, at a fixed price. 
That government will then deliver 
these food-stuffs to the British govern- 
ment, in return for specified quantities 
of British manufactures. These manu- 
factures, in turn, will be collected by 
the British government from its pro- 
ducers, also at a fixed price. 

The net effect is to shut every- 
one except British manufacturers out 
of the Argentine market for certain 
types of machinery, and everyone ex- 
cept Argentine farmers out of the 
British market for certain types of 
meat and cereals. Outside competition 
is shut out because the price factor 
is eliminated. 


% * * 


If the British-Argentine treaty 
were an isolated case, Americans 
would not be disturbed by it. We don’t 
need Argentine food and we are glad 
to see the British getting food they 
do need, in exchange for their own 
products. Nor do we fear the barter 
treaty Britain is concluding with 
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FOB Argentina. What's our beef? 


Yugoslavia will hurt us economically. 
It can’t. 

The trouble with this pattern of 
trade is that it spreads like poison 
ivy, eventually threatening all free 
competition. It is, indeed, the exact 
pattern of State trading developed by 
Nazi Germany. 


* * 


Moreover, all sorts of unex- 
pected consequences follow when the 
bartér system replaces private price- 
competition in international trade. 

For instance, there is a direct con- 
nection between the British treaty with 
Argentina and the dismantling of Ger- 
man factories still being carried on 
in the British Zone of Occupation in 
Germany. In the American Zone. this 
policy of destroying German produc- 
tive capacity has been stopped. Unless 
we are to support the Germans in- 
definitely we must permit them to 
produce. 

But the British Government wants 
to export machinery to Argentina, 
getting food in return. The British 
know that the Germans make excel- 
lent machimery, and they fear that as 
Germany recovers, Argentina might 
turn there for its supplies rather than 
to Britain. 

Britain can go on destroying the 
industry of Germany’s rich Ruhr val- 
ley because we pay the occupation 
costs there, including relief for those 
thrown out of work by dismantling. 

But that doesn’t make sense from 
the American viewpoint and therefore 
the Department of State has been pro- 
testing against the barter treaties 
which Great Britain is making. So far 
the protests have been too mild to in- 
fluence the policies of the Socialist 
Government in London. 
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Education 


Anti-Red Week 


Hottest topic in U.S. education last 
week was communism. 

ee From NEA’s top-level Educa- 
tional Policies Commission came a re- 
port calling for a ban on the employ- 
ment of Communists as teachers. But the 
report, signed by 20 outstanding educa- 
tors, including Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, president of Columbia University, 
and James B. Conant of Harvard, was 
also emphatic on another point: Amer- 
ican pupils should be taught the prin- 
ciples and meaning of totalitarianism. If 
the students once understand it, opined 
the commission, they will reject it. 

e @ The House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, spurred by the Sons 
of the American Revolution, took steps 
toward a possible investigation of text- 
books used in U.S. schools. It sent a 
questionnaire to a random group of about 
75 school systems and colleges selected 
on a regional basis, asking the titles and 
authors of textbooks used. 

Resistance. Top-level educators, 
getting a first whiff of inquiry. on the 
subject, were angry. Said Cornell’s presi- 
dent, Edmund Ezra Day: “A witch hunt.” 
Added Wellesley’s Mildred McAfee Hor- 
ton: “A symptom of fear which permeates 
our modern age.” 

e @ At the University of California, 
loyalty oaths were ordered for the 4,000 
faculty members. Professors and instruc- 
tors will be required to swear they do 
not believe in, and are not members of, 
any organization that “advocates or 
teaches the overthrow of the United States 
Government by force or any illegal un- 
constitutional methods.” 

ee Harvard president James B. 
Conant and Grenville Clark, senior mem- 
ber of the Harvard Corporation, replied 
to a complaint against extra-curricular 
activities of two left-leaning (but not 
Communist) professors, Harlow Shapley 
and John Ciardi. Harvard alumnus Frank* 
B. Ober, chairman of the Maryland Com- 
mission on Subversive Activities, had 
urged the university to “modify its at- 
titude toward the rights of its professors 
to self expression.” Answered Conant 
and Clark: The university wil? not permit 
“harassment of professors for engaging in 
open and legal meetings.” 


Golden Cloudburst 
Because, said John D. Rockefeller 


Jr. last week, “the Harvard Business 
School is making the most significant and 
objective contribution of which I know to 
the strengthening and perpetuation ... 
of individual enterprise . . . toward that 
program I will contribute . . . $5 million.” 
Only condition attached was that $5 
million more be raised by July 1, 1950, 
toward the school’s $20 million goal. 
Next day in Boston, the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology an- 
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nounced a gift of $1 million from Alfred 
P, Sloan Jr., chairman of the board of 
General Motors. Purpose: building of a 
metals-processing laboratory. Like Har- 
vard’s School of Business, M.IL.T. was 
seeking $20 million, by last week had 
raised $5.1 million. 

To Yale University and Vassar Col- 
lege the same day came $2 million apiece. 
Donor: the Old Dominion Foundation, a 
charitable corporation founded in 1941 
by Paul W. Mellon. Yale’s windfall will 
be used to expand psychiatric guidance 
for students; Vassar’s for “academic and 
personal counseling” for undergraduates. 


Florida Socrates 


When Hamilton Holt went to Florida 
24 years ago to become president of 
Rollins College, he took Socrates along. 

Old-timers insist they saw the an- 
cient Greek philosopher get off the train 
at Winter Park with the new president 
and walk on to the campus. For hardly 
had Holt taken charge of the college, 
with its total of about 240 students, be- 
fore the Socratic method of teaching was 
instituted in every course. 

No more formal lectures, no quiz- 
and-recitation periods. Holt’s scorn of 
these was unbounded. Substituted was an 
informal discussion between students and 
teacher, usually around an oval table. 
In most colleges the professors ask the 
questions, the students recite. Here, the 
students asked the questions. Professors 
were hired for their capacity to teach, not 
for their degrees. Outside classes, too, 
informality was the keynote. When stu- 
dents organized a party or a _ picnic, 
chances were they would ask President 
Holt to come along. 

For more than a decade Rollins 
pioneered at establishing in the U.S. an 
educational process Socrates had brought 
to the attention of the world 2,340 years 





Holt & students. 


Picnics were also classes at Rollins. 


earlier. Now the discussion method— 
“conference plan,” Holt calls it—has 
spread to other major U.S. colleges and 
universities, although Rollins remains 
today the one college of high standing 
that uses it in all classes. 

Shoes to Fill. When, last year, Holt 
decided to retire at the age of 75, the 
trustees looked hard and long for a 
worthy successor, persuaded Holt to stay 
another year. Last week they chose 31- 
year-old Paul A. Wagner, businessman- 
educator, an executive at Chicago’s Bell 
& Howell, photographic supply manu fac- 
turers. Wagner had taught at several col- 
leges, including Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, and served as educa- 
tional adviser to the Navy during the war. 

He is expected to continue Holt’s 
teaching methods, and his custom of in- 
viting celebrities to the campus ‘to meet 
students. 

President-elect Wagner will take 
over a college with 625 students, a ma- 
jority of them men, a campus literally 
on the beach of Lake Virginia, lovely 
dormitories of Spanish architecture, and 
a charming quarter-of-a-century-old tra- 
dition that “authority must justify itself 
at the bar of reason.” 


Minus $26,800 


A year ago, when he was making 
$30,000 a year as vice-president of the 
Clopay Corp., Cincinnati, 46-year-old 
Arthur L. Thexton decided money was 
only one of the smaller satisfactions of 
life. So he resigned his job and enrolled 
at Columbia University to prepare for 
“the biggest satisfaction” of  all— 
teaching. 

Last week Thexton made the grade. 
The University of Bridgeport (Conn.) 


announced he would become an associate 
professor of political science in Novem- 
ber. Minimum starting salary: $3,200. 


— ite 


(SEE: Florida Socrates) 
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LEADING DRUG COMPANIES are doing more business this year than last. Due prob- 
ably to the destruction of the German chemical industry, exports are 
expanding rapidly, spreading into new markets in South America and the 
Middle East. 

NEW MEDICINAL PRODUCTS, unknown 10 years ago, account for 50%-60% of current 
drug sales in the U.S. and abroad. For instance, more than 1.25 
billion doses of penicillin may be sold this year. 

WITH A $656 MILLION DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM under way, oil-rich Iran is one of the 
few countries with adequate dollars to finance imports. This makes 
her a bright prospect for American engineering firms and makers of 
autos and agricultural and industrial machinery. 

WALL STREET INSIDERS SAY Edwin G. Nourse's confession of uncertainty helped 
inspire bears to sell heavily, driving share prices down to a new low 
Since January, 1948—-with prospects of further sell-offs. Nourse, 
chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers, said it was "too soon to 
be sure" whether the business dip would go far enough to produce a 
real recession, level out or give way to renewed forces of expansion. 

WORSTED MILL MEN THINK the demand for their hard-woven lines hit bottom in 
April, when civilian goods orders were less than a third of those 
received in April, 1948. Suit makers, biggest users of worsteds, are 
ordering again, although cautiously, and a few mills are jubilant be- 
cause they have been asked for immediate delivery. 

DEMAND FOR SOFT WOOLENS is picking up sharply. Indication of the upturn's 
abruptness: Retailers still were seeking lower prices when the Ameri- 
can Woolen Co. announced a price increase of 10¢ a yard on 14 dif- 
ferent woolen fabrics in the women's wear division. 

THE AUTO INDUSTRY is selling all the cars it can produce. Auto installment 
credit outstanding is about $2.7 billion with 5,000,000 persons paying 
on credit contracts. 

WOULD-BE BUYERS of the lower-priced cars are being told they cannot expect de- 
livery in less than four months——-unless something unexpected happens. 
Used car prices, after a sharp decline, have steadied. 

INCREASED OUTPUT and lower prices for steel, tires, batteries, castings and 
other components will boost second quarter earnings of General Motors, 
Chrysler and Studebaker higher than in the first quarter—barring up-— 
sets due to labor troubles. 

AUTO MEN THINK their industry will be the last to feel the effect of the cur- 
rent dip and a leader in the recovery. 

CHAIRMAN THOMAS B. McCABE of the Federal Reserve Board favors a national com- 
mission to study the nation's monetary and credit system. Treasury 
Secretary John W. Snyder opposes it. Bankers generally agree with 
McCabe that money and credit problems are critical, but will not bat-— 
tle for an investigation because they think any committee designated 
now would be composed of political appointees and not of experts. 

THE ARMED SERVICES have agreed to new rules for post exchanges and ships’ 
service stores, long charged with unfair competition by retailers. 
Sales of expensive jewelry and other expensive items will be discon- 
tinued. Top price for over-the-counter sales will be $85. The 20% 
Federal excise tax will be collected beginning Aug. 1. Special order 
sales of goods not carried in stock—furniture, television sets and 
electric refrigerators——will be limited to $300 each. 

THE PAN AMERICAN "PRESIDENT," a new once-a-week, extra-fare New York—London 
all-sleeper luxury plane, offers breakfast in bed, seven course din- 
ners, free champagne and cordials. It is sold out to capacity (49 
passengers) to mid-August, with prospects of a complete sell-out up to 
October. 


TRIMMING FRESH VEGETABLES and packaging them on the farm to cut shipping costs 
is not working out well in experiments, Government food experts re- 
port. Cut vegetables have to be stored at 35° or lower. To get 
packaged vegetables down to that temperature takes 18-20 hours, within 
which time spoiling starts. 
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Beating the Timber Jam 


In the lumber industry last week, 
prices were 7% below their level seven 
months ago—and still falling. Production 
was off an estimated 17% from the post- 
war peak. Lumber’s biggest buyer, the 
building industry, was slumping. New 
wood-substitutes were gaining ground. As 
one representative of the industry put it: 
“Everything is normal with us.” 

Indeed, the history of the lumber 
business is a confused one, a story of ups 
and downs, slides, dips, booms and busts. 
In 1905-1909, for example, annual lum- 
ber production was 44.5 billion board 
feet, an all-time high. Immigration was 
heavy; the West and Midwest were build- 
ing; agriculture was expanding — and 
even sidewalks were being made of wood. 
However, by the post-World-War-I de- 
pression, without real competition yet 
from substitutes like plastics, steel, alu- 
minum and other light metals, lumber 
output had sagged to a miserable 10 bil- 
lion board feet a year. 

What’s the Hold-Up? Today 
things are somewhat better—potentially. 
The situation resembles an economic 
drought less than a business log-jam. Be- 
fore World War II the U.S. had 40,000 
lumber mills—too few for any sustained 
production-sprint. After the war, 20,000 
new ones were in operation. However, 
many of these were “marginal,” that is, 
they could operate at a profit only when 
prices were abnormally high. Many of 
them have since shut down; some have 
failed; more are due to close. 

On the basis of present trends, pro- 
duction this year should be about 30 bil- 
lion board feet; the postwar high, in 
1948, was 36 billion. Actually, and para- 
doxically, the industry this year is physi- 
cally able to equal its 1905-1909 record, 
but does not expect to be called upon to 






do so. Too many new lumber substitute 
materials are gaining favor. 

Job of Wooing. President Wales 
T. Turner of the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association warned 
the industry recently of another obstacle 
it needs to overcome—the “latent hos- 
tility” which developed during the post- 
war high-price period. This hostility fol- 
lowed naturally from the fact that lum- 
ber prices rose much more drastically 
during the recent shortage than did prices 
of steel, cement and other scarce build- 
ing materials. The hastily set-up mills of 
the postwar building-boom period willing- 
ly cut and sold green, low-grade lumber 
which buyers were glad to get at the time 
but have since regretted. 

Nevertheless, Turner thinks the fu- 
ture can be bright if the industry is wise. 
There is a huge, new potential market— 
17 million more citizens than there were 
in 1940. But its appetite for lumber 
products, he warned, will not develop au- 
tomatically. The makers of wood-substi- 
tutes will be in there, fighting for every 
dollar. To save their market, lumbermen 
will have to put over a strong selling cam- 
paign and police their own dealings so 
scrupulously that customers will forget 
what they suffered at the hands of the 
fly-by-nights. 

Conservation. Among notable new 
trends within the industry today are these: 

e © Lumber dealers are showing cus- 
tomers how to achieve economies by using 
cheaper, lower grades in jobs where they 
will serve as well as good grades. 

@ @ More than 19 million acres (out 
of 209 million acres industrially oper- 
ated) have been placed on a “sustained 
yield” basis. An important conservation 
trend, this means culling poor timber, 
protecting stands from fire, and cutting 
at a rate to give perpetual yield instead 
of denuding wooded land. 

How Many Houses? To a large ex- 
tent, what happens in lumber depends on 
what happens in building. Last week the 
Producers’ Council, a national group of 
building equipment manufacturers, an- 


2 ga 
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Lumber mill. The customers must be wooed back. (SEE: Beating the Timber Jam) 
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nounced its revised outlook for new con- 
struction in 1949 based on surveys up to 
June 19. The council expects only a slight 
decline in construction expenditures be- 
cause of a 22% increase in publicly fi- 
nanced_ projects. Since costs will be 
down, an actual gain in the amount of 
physical construction is probable. 

Dollar value of privately financed 
construction will decline about 9%. The 
decline will involve every type of private 
building except warehouses, offices, utili- 
ties and institutions. Construction of 
stores, restaurants and garages will be 
down 17% below last year. 

Lumber dealers are warning shop- 
pers for low-cost homes to beware of price 
reductions at the expense of quality. The 
cost of wood is only a small percentage 
of the price of a house. Hence a drop in 
lumber prices does not mean homes of 
considerably better quality can be had 
for less. Wholesale building materials in 
general are 3% higher than a year ago. 


Sympathy 


U.S. industrialists enjoyed one Su- 
preme Court case last week even though 
the decision went against them. 

The case concerned Standard Oil of 
California’s practice of signing exclusive 
agreements with gas and oil dealers in 
the West. Under such contracts, the deal- 
ers agree to buy all their fuel from Cali- 
fornia Standard. 

The court ruled, 5—4, that the con- 
tracts were illegal. It was a vigorous dis- 
senting opinion by Justice Robert H. 
Jackson that pleased the industrialists: 

“If the courts are to apply the lash 
of the anti-trust laws to the backs of 
businessmen to make them compete, we 
cannot in fairness also apply the lash 
whenever they hit upon a_ successful 
method of competing.” 


Correct or Depress? 


Top Government economists and off- 
cials last week still were uncertain about 
the business outlook. 

Insiders were ready to bet President 
Truman’s mid-year report to Congress 
would hedge all over the question. On 
advice from his Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, he is not ready to say the reces- 
sion is “real”—which probably means 
business will get a chance to come back 
on its own before pump-priming starts. 

Limb-Climbers. But two promi- 
nent men stood out last week ready to 
stake their not inconsiderable reputations 
as prophets on predictions. And their pre- 
dictions were without if’s, but’s, or weasel 
words. 

Gen. Robert E. Wood, board chair- 
man of Sears, Roebuck, saw commodity 
prices stabilizing and business forging 
ahead by the latter part of this year. Fall- 
ing prices, he thought, were a construc- 
tive development making for economic 
health. While retail sales were 5%-10% 
lower than last year, it was only common 
sense, said Wood, to keep in mind that 
all-time records were set last year. 

Blond, 64-year-old, Russian - born 
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Wladimir S. Woytinsky paired with Wood 
in defying current pessimism. Professor 
of labor economics at Johns Hopkins 
University and research associate for the 
Twentieth Century Fund, Woytinsky has 
written so many books on economics he 
can’t remember the titles. They have been 
translated into every European tongue, 
even into Hebrew. 

Woytinsky’s most celebrated forecast 
was made in 1945, when he was economist 
for the Social Security Administration. 
In opposition to most Government and 
private economists, he said that the war 
would be followed by a tremendous boom. 

Last week, with quiet confidence, 
Woytinsky again went out on a limb. “The 
current business situation is not a 
slump,” he said. “Certainly it is not a de- 
pression. Such views are due to newspa- 
per scares, confusion and popular misin- 
terpretation. Actually, it is a correction.” 

Self-Governing. The correction, 
Woytinsky said, consists of a realignment 
of prices and a concentrated effort by in- 
dustry to reduce production costs. This 
move was necessary because consumers 
were unwilling to pay prevailing prices. 
To cut costs industry is trying to get rid 
of inefficient workers. This is shown by 
the fact that layoffs are all in one section 
of the economy, manufacturing. 

Further, Woytinsky pointed out, the 
business of business is to make profits— 
not to maintain employment. If layoffs 
result in more output per worker, costs 
will come down, so will prices, and pro- 
duction will rise again, and presumably 
employment. 

This same type of correction hap- 
pened after World War I, Woytinsky de- 
clared. If it succeeds this time as it did 
then, people will discover by the end of 
this year that the so-called slump or de- 
pression was a false alarm. 


And when the correction is com- 


pleted the U.S. will enter a long term of 
expansion similar to that of the 1920's. 
Finally, Woytinsky announced his firm 
conviction that the natioh’s real postwar 
expansion has not yet even begun. 





W.S. Woytinsky. The business of busi- 
ness is profit, not jobs. (SEE: Correct?) 
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Wide World 
Smith. Joe may last quite a while yet. 


So far as I know, Marshal Stalin’s 
health is all right. It is not unusual for 
Georgians to live to be 100 years old.— 
Lt. Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, former 
U.S. ambassador to Russia. 


I'd like to see every meeting of min- 
isters preceded by a little turn of Danny 
Kaye. That might even have an effect on 
Mr. Vishinsky.—Sir George Aylwen, 
Lord Mayor of London. 


There is no argument as to whether 
we are in for a recession—we are already 
in it—Oscar Hobson, British economist. 


They [the Germans] don’t know 
which side to believe. A future dictator 
would have very little trouble convincing 
them.—Fred W. Smith, past president, 
Lions International. 


Each state should have three Sen- 
ators instead of two. This would lighten 
the burden of committee work on each 


Senator.—Sen. J. Howard McGrath (D.- 
R.I.). 


In the North Carolina and Tennessee 
regions of which I speak, the anti-Jewish 
and anti-Catholic element has been re- 
duced until it is hardly there at all.—Paul 
Crouch, former Communist organizer. 


It is time you wives quit using the 
District Attorney’s office and the courts 
to settle your domestic difficulties. You’re 
wasting a lot of taxpayers’ money which 
could be used to advantage in other 
places.—Judge Charles P. Johnson, Los 
Angeles. 


I suspect a college education does 
not make Communists, but instead turns 
those already Communists into anti- 
Communists.—Prof. E. VW. Burgess, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


I want it understood once and for 


all that when I shall have finished this 
job, I will have made so many enemies 
that it would be senseless to run for 


public office.—Secretary of Defense Louis 
A. Johnson. 


The psychos have suddenly discov- 
ered that children need lots of love. But 
goodness! How could anyone help but 
love their children.—Evelyn Barkins, au- 
thor, lawyer, mother of three. 


It takes years and years, you 
know, for a man to drive a steam engine 
down the tracks which it can’t get off, 
yet we let anybody get a driving license 
for an automobile whether he knows front 
from back or right from left.—President 
Truman. 


Living in the nation’s capital is like 
serving out a sentence for any Negro who 
detests segregation and discrimination as 
I do—and I know of few, if any, Negroes 
who don’t.—Dr. Ralph Bunche, Acting 
U.N. Mediator for Palestine. 


All I know about the job of being 
United States Treasurer is what I have 
read in the Congressional Directory. But 
sometimes you can do things which would 
scare you to death if you knew what you 
were getting into.—Mrs. Georgia Neese 
Clark, Richland, Kan., nominee for U.S. 
treasurer. 


Practically everywhere I went in a 
33,000 mile trip around the world, there 
was violence of some kind going on.— 
Ned Calmer, CBS news analyst. 


With the development of atomic 
knowledge, the mystery of cancer will dis- 
appear in about seven years.—Robert M. 
Hutchins. 


I've got me a wonderful girl. If I 
don’t make this one last, there’s some- 
thing wrong with’ me.—Mickey Rooney, 
on honeymoon with third wife (Martha 


Vickers). 





Wide Worid 


Martha & Mickey. This time for keeps. 
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Religion 





Red Pawns’ Move 


To conquer the minds of men com- 
pletely, Soviet Russia would, sooner or 
later, have to conquer men’s churches. 
Last fortnight, from a report in Paris’ 
weekly Samedi-Soir, came a clue to one 
strategic ‘Soviet approach to this prob- 
lem. 

According to Samedi-Soir, six Rus- 
sian theological seminaries now are train- 
ing 3,000 students for infiltration into 
churches throughout the world. 

Three of the seminaries were said 
to be training men for Catholic and 
Protestant countries. Two others are for 
Buddhists, Confucianists, Moslems and 
Brahmans; the sixth is for the heart of 
Judaism—Israel. 


Bishop’s Gambit 


Resistance to dictatorship was be- 
coming a standard article of faith among 
Germany’s 39.8 million Evangelical 
Church members. 

During World War II one of their 
pastors, Martin Niemoeller, had been the 
litanist against Hitler. Now the church’s 
president, Otto Dibelius, had turned his 
pulpit into a front-line trench facing 
squarely to the east and Russia. 

Last fortnight, in letters to his con- 
gregations, Bishop Dibelius said: 

“In the four years that have just 
passed the church leaders have withheld 
criticism. The reason for this was that 
until now our public life was under the 
complete domination and responsibility 
of the occupation forces. From now on the 
responsibility . . . will fall more and more 
on German shoulders. 





Acme 


Niemoeller. Pastor's sermon echoed ... 
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“At the present time we are burdened 
above all by the worry that the form of 
government that is forming about us 
shows the tendencies [of nazism]: Force 
which goes beyond all rights, internal de- 
ception and enmity against the Christian 
Evangel. 

The Old Dance. “In the division 
K-5 of the [Soviet] People’s Police, we 
see the resurrection of the Gestapo... 
the arrests by night; the third-degree 
methods. .. . Here everything is put aside 
which is called right and that which a 
Christian considers . . . part of the re- 
vealed Gospel. And not only here! The 
new People’s judges are instructed to act 
because of political rights, which really 
signifies nothing else than that political 
force is substituted for right. . . . In 
many villages and towns the church life 
meets all kinds of restraints through 
measures taken by the political authori- 
ties. 

“All this and many, many other 
things which cannot be mentioned here, 
are possible only .. . where the back has 
been turned to the Christian Gospel.” 

Reprisal. If he had spoken only as 
head of the church the words would have 
been harsh enough for Soviet authorities. 
Actually, however, the words sounded a 
more open challenge and were liable to 
more immediate repercussions—Otto Di- 
belius’ own church of Berlin-Branden- 
burg is in the Soviet zone of Berlin. 

Last week, Red occupation officials 
took their first action. The Soviet-con- 
trolled Berlin radio announced that 
Bishop Dibelius, a man with “unsteady 
character,” would no longer be allowed 
to direct the affairs of his home diocese. 
But, as head of the nationwide church, 
Otto Dibelius’s character could probably 
be counted on for a faithfully steady op- 
position to the police creed of commu- 
nism. 


Bible Story 


Meeting in New York last fortnight, 
representatives of Bible Societies in 25 
countries summed up a good year’s work. 

Distributed during 1948: 17.5 million 
copies of Scriptures, translated into 1,108 
languages and dialects. Still awaiting 
shipment to Russia: 225,000 Testaments, 
100,000 Bibles and 500,000 Scripture ab- 
stracts. No shipment to the USSR had 
been accepted since 1947 but, as one 
delegate put it, “we feel the need still 
exists.” 


Too Many Schools 


In most American communities, paro- 
chial school problems usually revolve 
around one touchy question: How much 
public support should be given church 
schools? 

Last week, in Grand Rapids, Mich., 
however, the tables were turned. Public 
school officials felt they needed some extra 
support from the parochial schools. 

A city-sponsored survey of the edu- 
cational system showed that 12,552 of 
Grand Rapids’ 32,500 school children 
were enrolled in church-centered schools. 


Of these about 7,250 were at 15 Roman 
Catholic schools, 5,100 at 10 schools sup- 
ported mainly by parents from Christian 
Reformed churches, 202 at a Lutheran 
school and a Seventh Day Adventist 
school. 

Inroads. Summing up, the survey 
described public school facilities as in- 
adequate, primarily because 40% of 
school-children’s parents are preoccupied 
with the welfare of private schools, not 
much interested in voting more public ed- 
ucation funds. 

Suggested solution: better “public 
relations,” to let the church school sup- 
porters know that “public schools must be 
kept strong regardless of the development 
of ... church related schools. . . . Pri- 
vate school supporters need only to ask 
themselves what would happen to the 
United States if there were no public edu- 
cation to know they too have a vital stake 
in public schools.” 


According to St. Marx 


Said Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Vishinsky, piously: “You should not try 
to catch fleas lest a camel slip through 
your fingers.” The quote, he explained at 
the Paris Conference, was from a non- 
Marxist book, the Bible. 

U.S. Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
asked if Vishinsky was referring to St. 
Matthew (23:24): “... strain at a gnat 
and swallow a camel”? No, said Vishin- 
sky. He was quoting from a tenth century 
Russian translation by St. Vladimir. 

Next day came the storm, from 
scholars around the Western World: 


Vladimir, they chorused, was historically 
recorded as having been unlettered; the 
quotation a fake; it appears in no trans- 
jation, Russian or otherwise. Religion, to 
nobody’s real surprise, was not Vishin- 
sky’s strong point. Unlike his boss, he had 
never been to divinity school. 





International 


. . . as Dibelius spoke. (SEE: Gambit) 
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How to get low-cost hauling... 


You, too, can enjoy low-cost hauling. 


And you will ...IF your truck fits 
your job! 


The sure way to enjoy low-cost trans- 
portation is to buy “Job-Rated” 
trucks ... built by Dodge. 


Each Dodge ‘“Job-Rated” truck is 
engineered to perform with maximum 
efficiency under certain definite load 
and road conditions. 


Wiens “sn 
Wile: GREAT TRUCK ENGINES 'Widiien 
We a We 


For example ... your Dodge truck 
will have the right one of 7 “Job- 
Rated” truck engines. Of modern, 
high-compression design, it will de- 
liver top performance at top economy. 
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Your truck will have exactly the 
right clutch, transmission, rear axle, 
gear ratio, frame, springs and tires. 





Every unit will be engineered and 
“‘Job-Rated” to haul your loads over 
your roads ... with time- and money- 
saving efficiency. 


Such a truck will give better service. 
It will last longer. It will stay on the 


For the good of your business... 


job. It will save money, every mile 
you drive it. You can spread your 
investment over a much longer 
period of time. 


How can you get such a truck? See 
your Dodge dealer. Tell him what you 
haul ... the weight of your loads 


o « « FOr grade See or phone your 
and speed require- Dodae 


ments. He will D J 
recommend the ad 

right ‘‘Job-Rated”’ ’ 
truck to fit your 
job ...and you'll 
be surprised at 
its low cost. 





FOR THE LOCATION OF YOUR DODGE DEALER, CONSULT THE YELLOW PAGES OF YOUR PHONE BOOK 
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Health 


Worry Games 


The hardest part of treating a neu- 
rotic is often learning (1) how bad his 
anxiety state is, and (2) which of several 
classifications (compulsive, obsessive, 
etc.) it falls into. 

To find out, psychiatrists and psy- 
chologists have devised numerous tests, 
best known of which is the Rorschach 
(ink blot) test. It is fairly precise, but 
so complex it requires specially trained 
interpreters to administer it. Simpler but 
less accurate are various tests which re- 
semble (and in some cases grew from) 
old fashioned parlor games. 

The ideal test would be one as exact 
as the Rorschach but easy to apply. Such 
a test, if not exactly in the offing, may be 
closer to development than psychiatrists 
have dared hope. Of this, Dutch-born Dr. 
Renatus Hartogs, McGill University, 
Montreal, gave evidence last month in a 
report before 3,000 doctors attending the 
annual meeting of the American Psychi- 
atric Association in Montreal. The tests 
he used were standard, but the way he 
applied them was new. 

Read It Backwards. In the first, 
technically known as katography (mirror- 
writing), a subject is given a piece of 
paper on which there are various num- 
bered points, asked to connect them 
(from 1 to 2, 2 to 3, ete.). This simple 
task has a complicating twist: the subject 
does not look directly at the paper, but 
into a mirror. 

Dr. Hartogs’ report described two 
forms of mirror-writing tests given to 
about 1,500 clinical cases, with 350 nor- 
mal subjects as controls. In general, he 
concluded, the neurotic’s reaction to the 
unfamiliar situation, and the degree of 
unease and inefficiency it inflicts on him, 
give clues to the severity of his anxiety 
as well as his “available courage” and 
his come-back capacity. 

Eye to Eye. In the second test, the 
subject is handed six photographs of hu- 
man eyes, asked to describe the person- 
alities of the individuals to whom they 
belong. 

This test, judging by results that 
have been obtained from 5,000 subjects, 
reveals little information about the own- 
ers of the eyes. But usually the subject 
of the test projects his own anxiety into 
the interpretation, fhus tells a good deal 
about himself. 

Picture of Fear. Another test con- 
sists simply of drawing a picture of a 
human body. From the analysis of thou- 
sands of such drawings, Dr. Hartogs has 
concluded that their details, including 
minutiae like broken or overstressed lines, 
have specific meanings in terms of anx- 
iety. The body part which receives the 
maximum (or minimum) amount of at- 
tention is often a clue to the crucial 
source of inward tension. 

Dr. Hartogs also uses such tests for 
psychotic conditions and in court cases 
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involving commitment of allegedly feeble- 
minded people to institutions. 


M.D. Shortage 


The supply of new doctors is still 
way behind nationwide demand, accord- 
ing to figures released last fortnight by 
the U.S. Office of Education in Washing- 
ton. 

The chief reason is still the shortage 
of medical schools; only three new ones 
were opened this year; two on the West 
Coast and one in Chicago. Out of an esti- 
mated 20,000 qualified applicants, only 
about 7,000 will be able to enter existing 
medical schools in September. 


Pledge 


Most doctors believe the average 
anti-vivisectionist is a person whose fanat- 
ical opposition to medical experimenta- 
tion on animals blinds him (or, more 
often, her) to how much the conquest of 
disease depends on it. 

To drive this home, the California 
Medical Association last week was dis- 
tributing the following pledge, which it 
suggests anti-vivisectionists sign. Points 
2 to 11 all refer to ailments in which 
cures have been made possible through 
animal experimentation: 

1. I shall examine with extreme sus- 
picion all medical knowledge. 

2. If I or my children become dia- 
betic, I shall not use insulin. 

3. If I am afflicted with pernicious 
anemia, I shall not use liver extract. 

4. I shall never accept a blood trans- 
fusion. 

5. Vitamins will be as poison to me. 

6. I shall use no drugs which have 
first been tested on animals for strength 
and purity. 


Germ tape. Patients who get red blisters need X-rays. 


7. If an operation is necessary, I 
shall repudiate anesthesia. 

8. These operations shall be ana- 
thema to me and mine: (a) on the heart 
and its valves; (b) on the lungs; (c) on 
the blood vessels; (d) on the brain; (e) 
on the stomach and intestines; (f) on 
the ovaries and womb. 

9. If my child is afflicted with rick- 
ets, I shall look away in pity. 

10. I shall not allow my children to 
be immunized against diphtheria, but 
shall allow them to strangle with this 
disease. 

11. I shall avoid sulfa drugs and 
penicillin as I would the plague. 

12. I shall make out my will im- 
mediately. 


AMA: About Face 


The American Medical Association, 
to which most U.S. doctors belong, has 
held firmly for years to two mainstays: 
(1) opposition to Government and lay 
intervention in the economics of medical 
care, and (2) Dr. Morris Fishbein. 

Last fortnight, at the end of its 
annual meeting, in Atlantic City, the 
AMA’s hostility to “socialized medicine” 
or any semblance thereof was restated. 
But its opposition to voluntary prepay 
medical groups organized by laymen was 
dropped. And, as the AMA’s perennial 
spokesman, so was Dr. Fishbein. 

Vaccination. A minority in the 
AMA has long argued for an up-to-date 
alternative to Federal control over medi- 
cal practice. This would involve extension 
of Government help (short of compulsory 
insurance) to hospitals, medical schools 
and existing health services—plus encour- 
agement to voluntary medical insurance 
societies. 

The AMA once fought such societies 





National Jewish Hospital 


(SEE: Easy T.B. Test) 
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Waldemar Retzlaff and Billy Strate, as painted from photographs. 
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‘Gee thus ad honey / ‘sa Billy Strate 


Ten-year-old Billy Strate of New Ulm, Minnesota, admires a steel fishing rod in the store 


of popular hardware dealer Waldemar Retzlaff. New Ulm is in the heart of wonderful fishing country 


and many a boy is making plans for his summer vacation right now. 


That fishing rod of fine steel in Billy's 
hands is one of more than 10,000 steel- 
made items now stocked in Mr. Retz- 
laff’s store. With steel in ample supply 
Mr. Retzlaff is finding it easier to meet 
all the demands of his customers. 
Only 9,500 people live in New 
Ulm, but Mr. Retzlaff draws for his 
trade on a population of 20,000 within 
a radius of 15 miles. With the remodel- 
ing of his store and the addition of a 
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new household appliance display de- 
partment, he expects bigger sales this 
year. 

Dealer Retzlaff couldn’t for the life 
of him tell the source of all the steels 
in the thousands of products on his 
shelves. ‘The fact is that a goodly num- 
ber of the country’s 247 steel com- 
panies are competing for the business. 
This competition in steel explains 


why the quality is so high, though 


the price is the lowest of all metals. 

Small town storekeepers like Mr. 
Retzlaff and their suppliers play a big 
role in the life of the country. Together 
they work hard to supply at a fair price 
and fair profit the needs of the Billy 
Strates and the Father and Mother 
Strates in thousands of communities. 
That is how and why the American 
system serves the people. 


Steel works for EVERYONE 


S AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE + 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 
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AMA’s Fishbein. He will gradually dis- 
appear. (SEE: About Face) 


tooth and nail. Later it relented, pro- 
vided that they were controlled by doctors 
or local branches of the AMA. In Atlan- 
tic City, the doctors retreated still fur- 
ther: They gave their approval to prepaid 
health groups set up by laymen, provided 
they live up to a prescribed set of stand- 
ards. Among other things, the groups 
must be nonprofit and have the approval 
of local or state affiliates of the AMA. 

Gag on Fishbein. This concession 
undermined Dr. Fishbein’s position. For 
37 years he has been editor of the AMA’s 
medical publications. Less officially, he 
has been its spokesman, in and out of 
season, against innovations in the field 
of medical economics. Without saying so, 
the real heads of the AMA—its policy- 
making Board of Delegates—were tacitly 
putting the final touch on their new pol- 
icy of making all concessions, short of 
compulsory Federal health insurance, 
when they ordered him to “completely 
eliminate speaking on all controversial 
subjects, both by platform and radio,” 
and to avoid interviews, press conferences 
and, in fact, any statements. 


Easy T.B. Test 


For the 50th anniversary which it is 
celebrating this year, Denver’s National 
Jewish Hospital introduced a new twist. 
Instead of receiving presents, last week it 
offered one to the nation’s doctors and 
potential tuberculosis victims. The hospi- 
tal’s handsome gift is a new method of 
mass diagnosis, for T.B., called “Plasto- 
test.” Devised by staff physician Dr. 
Harry Corper, it is described as just as 
sure as any previous method, but simpler, 
quicker and cheaper. 

“Plastotest” is a special culture of 
tuberculin bacilli in an adhesive mixture. 
Applied to the skin of persons who have 
T.B., it gives a positive reaction (redness 
and blisters) in 48 to 72 hours. Persons 
who don’t have T.B. show no reaction. It 
can be applied by a nurse or technician, 
costs only 5¢-10¢ per application. 
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Science 





You Can’t Win 


Latest discouraging achievement of 
science, displayed last fortnight at an 
exhibition of scientific novelties in Lon- 
don: an electric-relay machine which 
plays tick-tack-toe with all comers. 

Its biggest drawback, according to 
the British medical weekly, The Lancet, 
is that it can’t lose. The best a human 
playing against it can hope for is a draw. 
Commented The Lancet: “The demand 
for replicas is unlikely to be great.” 


Ultrathin 


How thin is a thin slice? 

The answer may depend on whether 
the answerer is cutting ham in a cafeteria 
or sectioning tissue for microscopic analy- 
sis. In the latter case, scientists used to 
think they were doing well when they 
got down to one micron, which is 1/25,400 
of an inch. 

But scientists today need slices much 
thinner, in order to study cell structure 
under the ultra-powerful electronic micro- 
scope. Last fortnight, the Bureau of 
Standards demonstrated how to get them. 
Three of its experts shaved tissue to 
1/750 the thickness of a human hair, and 
cut a frog’s eye into 10,000 slices. 

They did it by applying the principle 
of expansion under heat to the standard 
device for ultra-fine slicing, the micro- 
tome. 

Hot Slice. Ordinarily, the micro- 
tome depends on a mechanical device to 
bring the tissue-section to be sliced just 
beyond the blade. But the bureau’s staff 
removed the mechanism, sprayed the tis- 
sue with carbon dioxide to cool it, then 
let the warming effect of the room’s 
normal temperature cause it to expand, 
just a fraction of a micron beyond the 
blade. 

Resulting sections cannot be seen 
edgewise through ordinary light tele- 
scopes. But they are just the proper 
transparency for the electronic micro- 
scope, which works by throwing a beam 
right through specimens, forming its 
cross-section image on a screen beyond. 


Sky Atlas 


To newspaper readers and to some 
astronomers the last word in telescopes 
is the giant 200-inch Palomar, which 
since last year has been functioning in its 
mountain home in California. 

The Palomar, a marvel of mathe- 
matical and engineering skill, can see 
twice as far into the universe as any 
other telescope. But to U.S. astronomers 
like Dr. Edwin P. Hubble, famed student 
of remote galaxies, its full usefulness 
depends on another, less-known telescope, 
the Big Schmidt, also mounted (in a sep- 
arate observatory dome) on Palomar. 

The Higher the Fewer. The Palo- 


mar’s virtue is depth of penetration in 





space; its weakness, like that of all pow- 
erful telescopes, is its narrow range. It 
can view only a tiny section of the sky at 
a time, and the farther away it looks, the 
more the range pinpoints. The Big 
Schmidt, by contrast, is a unique and 
successful attempt to combine fairly high 
penetration with very wide range. 

It was Bernard Schmidt, a German- 
Swedish scientist born in Estonia, who in 
1929 hit on the idea of using a “correct- 
ing lens” in a wide-angle photographic 
telescope, and also carried out the harder 
task of determining its precise dimen- 
sions. The correcting lens, both surfaces 
of which are thick at the center and cir- 
cumference, shallow in between, brings 
light from space onto the photographic 
plate with a minimum of distortion. This 
principle was used by U.S. astronomers to 
build at Palomar, in 1948, the Big 
Schmidt, a camera which can photograph 
wider areas of the sky, at a greater depth 
in space, than any other. 

Last week the California Institute of 
Technology and the National Geographic 
Society excited stargazers everywhere by 
announcing that, with the aid of the Big 
Schmidt scope, astronomer Hubble is em- 
barking on one of the most ambitious 
projects in the history of his science: a 
photographic atlas of the entire universe. 

Book Bargain. From its perch on 
Palomar, Big Schmidt, penetrating 300 
million light years, will eventually be able 
to photograph clearly 75% of the sky; 
shots of the remaining area will be made 
elsewhere. The project will take four 
years, and cost $100,000. Copies of the 
Sky Atlas, when ready, will be sold for 
an estimated $2,000 each. 

When Big Schmidt’s job is over, the 
200-inch Palomar scope will come into 
its own. It will spend the next 100 years 
studying details of little-known parts of 
the universe which the survey will have 
brought into the astronomers’ ken. 


Acme 


Hubble & Big Schmidt. In four years, 
they will fill a $2,000 book. (SEE: Atlas) 
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Off the Gable Standard 


Hollywood columnists and fan maga- 
zines keep complaining that Clark Ga- 
ble’s postwar movies are not “up to his 
pre-war standard.” His latest, Any Num- 
ber Can Play (M-G-M), will give them 
a chance to say it again. 

It is not an unimportant film, how- 
ever, for it illustrates some basic truths 
about Gable and perhaps about modern 
movie making in general. 

Gable’s pictures have made vast prof- 
its for his employers. This entitles him 
to the peculiar veneration accorded “a 
valuable property.” And he is generally 
regarded as the “greatest screen lover” 
since Valentino, and has thereby won the 
undying gratitude of the hundreds of 
writers and correspondents who always 
need “colorful copy.” 

But, above all, he is one of the very 
few actors who have managed to win the 
admiration of male film-goers along with 
the devotion of their womenfolk. 

Gable has become accepted as Holly- 
wood’s ideal of “a great guy,” and since 
he has appeared in at least two of the 
most successful films in movie history (/t 
Happened One Night and Gone With the 
Wind) a legend has grown up to the 
effect that he is a first-rate performer. 

Actually—judging by his pictures 
themselves—Gable has made no progress 
whatever as an actor since he first electri- 
fied American womanhood in A Free Soul 
(1931). He has now precisely what he 
had then—a flashy, muscular, inflamma- 
ble personality. That was enough in the 
old days, because Gable’s best pictures 
(Mutiny on the Bounty, Manhattan Melo- 


drama, China Seas, etc.) were full of | 


what movies ought to be full of: action. 


In Any Number Can Play, Gable is | 
at a loss to make anything of his role as | 


a gambler with heart trouble and a con- 
fused and quarrelsome family. The pic- 
ture mumbles and stumbles along, ap- 
parently bent on making the doubtful 
point that big-time gamblers are just as 
respectable, underneath, as businessmen. 


Expensive character actors (Frank | 


Morgan, Mary Astor, Lewis Stone, Wen- 


dell Corey) wander in and out of the | 


piece, but everything, including Gable, 
is lost in a sea of aimless chatter. 

It would be good for Hollywood if 
it could lose its voice occasionally, and re- 
read an old Chinese proverb: One picture 
is worth 10,000 words. 


Still Worth Seeing 


The Stratton Story (James Stew- 
art, June Allyson, Agnes Moorehead). A 
moving, intelligent dramatization of the 
life of Monty Stratton, the baseball play- 
er who triumphed over a leg amputation. 

The Barkleys of Broadway (Fred 
Astaire, Ginger Rogers). These light- 
footed veterans prove again there is no 
substitute for skill and polish. 
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nourish EVE" 





of him a Galles. 7 


To prolong those precious days of 
puppyhood! Expert care, and nourish- 
ing EVERY INCH of your dog can do so 
much to keep him full of bounce and 


play right through his life. Give him 
Gaines! Gaines supplies every type of 
nourishment dogs are known to need! 
It’s America’s largest-selling dog food! 


THIS MUCH NOURISHMENT in each pound of Gaines! 


To build strong bodies —as much az 
proteins as in 1% Ibs. fresh beef 


For energy—as much carbohy- 


drates as in 2 quarts cooked 
oatmeal 


Forsleek appearance and glossy 
coat—the fats that would be 
provided by 1% oz. butter 


Gia 


For strong bones and teeth—the (=~ 


minerals that would be provided 9." 
by 1% lbs. cheese 


For red-blooded vitality —as Sp 
much iron as in % Ib. beef liver 

Fld ALL THE VITAMINS AND 
MINERALS dogs are known to need 


. in more than required 
quantities = 


Fee | 


““Nourish Every Inch of Your Dog’’ 





Copyright 1949 by Genera! Foods Corp. 


A Product of General Foods 
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Women 


Bird for Babies 


Pierre the Pelican is a rare bird. 
He’s not unlike the stork—they both de- 
liver babies. He’s just better, for he car- 
ries them safely in the pouch under his 
beak. Pierre has exclusive delivery rights 
in the State of Louisiana. 

This is the disarming way he intro- 
duces himself in a pamphlet mailed to all 
new Louisiana parents. But he’s quick to 
warn: “Of course, if I ever catch you 
telling a child I brought him, Ill snip 
your nose. When your baby gets big 
enough to ask who brought him, he will 
not want jokes. ... One of these days I'll 
tell you what to say.” 

Then he tells why he’s come. Pierre 
the Pelican is interested in the mental 
health of new babies. He, like their par- 
ents, wants them to grow up to be happy 
and friendly. He knows how important it 
is for the baby that parents think a long 
way ahead. “For the way you are begin- 
ning to care for him,” says Pierre, “is 
likely to be the way you will continue for 
years to come.” Next follows a little 





birdly advice on the need for parents to 
get away from the baby to have some fun 
by themselves, and on the value of loving 
the baby. (“You ought not to wait for him 
to cry before you pick him up.) Pres- 
ently, Pierre flies off, saying “Keep tuned 
to my wing tips. I’m coming to visit you 
again next month.” 

Pierre comes 11 times in all. His 
wife, Pierrette, comes once, to “talk 
about talking.” At the end of these 12 
visits, Pierre says goodbye, not only for 
himself and spouse, but for a list of pe- 
diatricians, psychiatrists and educators 
who have helped him. And lastly he re- 
veals his real-life name. It’s Dr. Loyd W. 
Rowland, director of the Louisiana Soci- 
ety for Mental Health. 

The Society publishes the Pelican’s 
messages and, with the State and New 
Orleans Health Departments, distributes 
them free to all Louisiana parents of first- 
born children. Mailing began in January 
1947. By August 1947 the pamphlets 
were also being distributed in West Vir- 
ginia. Soon Kansas, Georgia, Nevada and 
Connecticut health departments started 


Wrap and snap. It’s a new way to dress for summer comfort. (SEE: Once-Arounds) 
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sending them out. This month North Car- 
olina joined up, and four more states may 
follow. By last week the Society had pub- 
lished 284,000 sets of the pamphlets and 
its staff was swamped with orders from 
people in states which don’t supply them. 
(The series, mailed in one set, costs $1.) 

Synchronized, in delivery and con- 
tent, with the growth of the baby, and 
only four pages long, the Pierre pam- 
phlets are less likely than big books to 
be relegated to dust-collecting. Further- 
more, they come at a time when parents 
are most receptive to help. An evalua- 
tion study by Dr. Rowland and Tulane 
students has proved that fathers and 
mothers do read and profit by them. 

Nearly all Mothers. The students 
interviewed 594 families, some of whom 
had received the pamphlets and some who 
hadn’t. Among those who had, 71% of 
the mothers read all 12; 83% read 10 
or more. Of the fathers, 28% read all the 
pamphlets, only one in five didn’t read 
any. 

Perhaps the clearest finding of the 
study was that Pierre-trained fathers are 
more co-operative in the care of the baby 
than non-Pierre fathers. It also indicated 
that Pierre-bred babies go to sleep more 
readily in the dark. Their parents are 
more willing to have them become inde- 
pendent. They punish less and have a bet- 
ter notion of sex education. Finally, it 
was Clear that the pelican had helped the 
parents get ready for the next child. 


Decorator’s Guide 


The Peter Hunt enthusiast or, for 
that matter, anyone with a hankering for 
re-doing old furniture or re-decorating 
the not-so-old will be glad for the newest 
“Transformagic” booklet. It’s a_ slick, 
40-page assemblage of nicely-colored pic- 
tures, tips on finishes and step-by-step 
directions for hand-painted decorations. 

The booklet is available through 
Du Pont paint dealers or direct from the 
Finishes Division, Du Pont Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. It costs 25¢. 


Once-Arounds 


It’s easy to get a beruffled negligee 
for Sunday morning breakfast or a wooly 
bathrobe for cool days. But until recently 
no one had designed a garment for the 
split-second dash from the bathtub to 
the telephone. 

Last week Gertrude Davenport, New 
York sports clothes stylist, had come up 
with a thing called the “Wraparong.” 

It’s made of terry cloth, has a button 
and loop under the arm and at the waist, 
looks like something between a strapless 
princess dress and a sarong, fills in for 
informal occasions like shampooing the 
hair, bathing the baby, ironing on a hot 
day, or sunbathing. It comes in blue, 
green, yellow or white, costs $3.95. 

A more elaborate version, especially 
for the beach, is the “Glamorong,” of 
white terry with a hand-blocked design 
in red, green or blue and a matching stole 
that doubles as a towel. It costs $10.95. 
The “Sleeparong,” cut exactly like the 
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Wraparong, is a summer nightgown of 
cotton seersucker, priced at $2.25. 

Spare the Towel. After planning 
these three feminine wrap-arounds, Miss 
Davenport remembered the average man’s 
predilection for draping a bath towel 
around his middle, and snipped out the 
“Snaparong.” It covers about as much 
space as a pair of shorts, snaps double 
across the front and has a pocket for 
cigarets or soap. The price is $2.50. 

All the ’rongs come in small, medium 
or large sizes, are in stores across the 
country. 


First 100 Years 


The nation’s 8,000 women doctors 
are celebrating this year. It is now 100 
years since the Geneva (N.Y.) Medical 
College graduated the first female physi- 
cian, Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell. 

In the early days, a woman who 
wanted to practice medicine faced seem- 
ingly insurmountable obstacles. Even to- 
day, she hasn’t an easy time of it, accord- 
ing to Dr. Adelaide Romaine. It’s still 
hard for women to get into medical 
schools—some exclude them entirely, she 
writes in the Journal of the American 
Medical Women’s Association. As for hos- 
pitals, most have women on their staffs, 
Dr. Romaine admits, “but the appoint- 
ments in many cases allow only opportu- 
nity to work in out-patient departments.” 


Math on Needles 


What kind of person is it who in- 
sists that even though a square doesn’t 
measure up like one, it’s still a square? 
Unsurprisingly, it’s a woman—adventur- 
ous, creative and persevering Virginia 
Woods Bellamy. Because she dared to 
defy what her eye told her, relied on 
mathematics and worked an idea through, 
she has done what many think is impos- 
sible: found something new in knitting. 

Her discovery, called Number Knit- 
ting, seems so obvious that Mrs. Bellamy 
expects to hear any day that somebody’s 
“orandmother did this.” She points out 
that knitting, after all, is the oldest of 
handcrafts. It outdates history. According 
to legend, Eve is supposed to have knitted 
the design on the serpent’s back. Can 
there, then, be anything new in this? 

Epidemic. The U.S. Patent Office 
thinks so. About a year ago it issued Mrs. 
Bellamy a patent. That was not long after 
she had moved to Eliot, Maine, into a 
house on the Piscataqua river, where she 
had intended to write. (Her poems have 
appeared in the New Yorker.) 

Next, her daughter’s high school 
English teacher asked about her knitting. 
The teacher had dressed her children 
from Mrs. Bellamy’s Number Knitting 
designs, the first of which appeared in a 
needlework magazine in 1944. Another 
woman who directs the Kennebunk Brick 
Store Museum asked her to exhibit. One 
show, one talk, one instruction-session 
led to another. Ten women of Eliot or- 
ganized two classes and asked her to 
teach them. She did, in her own home. 

What she teaches she explained re- 
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cently in an article in the Craft Horizons 
magazine. Number Knitting is not a new 
stitch. “It is merely a method of knitting 
design,” she wrote, “based on squares 
and triangles and their tributary units.” 

Assume there are 12 stitches on a 
needle. If the first stitch is slipped from 
the needle at each row and the last stitch 
is purled, there will be a chain of stitches 
up the sides of the work. When there are 
12 stitches up the side and 12 across, 
that ought to be a square. But it isn’t. 
It’s a rectangle, all right, but longer than 
it is wide. 

Uniform Pull. This is the point 
where Mrs. Bellamy first applied mathe- 
matics—the principle of count. To prove 
that 12 by 12 does make a square, she 
turned the little rectangle sideways and 
knitted eight more “squares” around it. 
“Each new piece,” she says, “was knitted 
stitch by stitch—picked up from the pre- 
vious piece, and the pull of stitch against 
stitch began to equalize the unevenness of 
stretch.” 

Then she started out again with 12 
stitches, decreasing a stitch every ridge 
until there was none left. That left a 
triangle and she could knit outward from 
the two slanted sides. Now she had the 
basis for a limitless number of designs 
and more ideas than her needles could 
execute. So she put her designs on graph 
paper with colored pencil, then broke 
them up into units that might be knitted. 

The fact that she numbers each unit 
explains the name Number Knitting. 





Douglas Armsden 


Number Knitting. Hooded-Butterfly shawl (left) and Garden Stair counterpane on 
which Mrs. Bellamy is working (right) are made by a new method. (SEE: Needles) 


Working this way, unit by unit, from a 
picture graph instead of row-by-row di- 
rections, cuts knitting time in half. Also, 
there’s no extra yarn to be carried along 
because each triangle or square is com- 
pleted before being fused with the next. 
Anyone who can do the garter stitch can 
learn to Number Knit in three three-hour 
lessons, Mrs. Bellamy claims. And any- 
thing that can be knitted can be Number 
Knitted. 

Cheaper. By the first of July, Mrs. 
Bellamy will have begun another class, 
this in a wing of Mrs. John Lanier’s 
Handcraft Barn. Students will be mostly 
members of the local summer artist col- 
ony. She intends to have them concen- 
trate on bed covers. Using extra large 
needles and working loosely, the knitter 
can actually create a new kind of fabric 
—beautifully delicate and lightweight, 
but one that’s firm, warm and holds its 
shape. And it takes only a third of the 
yarn ordinarily used. An afghan of sheer 
wool can be made for about $2 and one of 
heavy worsted yarn, which will double as 
quilt and counterpane, for about $8. 

Mrs. Bellamy has had so many re- 
quests for instructions she is now con- 
sidering a correspondence course. Mean- 
while, a Boston publisher is waiting for 
material from her for a book of counter- 
pane patterns. Directions in this book, 
however, will be the row-by-row kind. 
Mrs. Bellamy prefers to teach the prin- 
ciple of design so that each knitter can 
work out her (or his) own creations. 
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Family Fairway 


One day last month, Le Sueur, Minn. 
(pop. 2,800), dedicated a new clubhouse, 
proclaimed itself the “golfingest town in 
America.” 

The course, built since 1927 by the 
community and the Minnesota Valley Can- 
ning Co., has a family membership fee 
of only $30. Half the town’s 600 families 
belong. 

Said company president Edward B. 
Cosgrove: “It is part of our job to make 
possible . . . a fuller life.” 


Breaks for a Brave 


For America’s best-known, best-loved 
Indian since Hiawatha, there was good 
news last week. 

It was about time, too. Jim Thorpe, 
61, was full of years and honors. 

But you can’t eat honors. And the 
genial, quiet Thorpe, who had pulled 
roaring thousands to their feet when 
football really was rugged, had sweated 
out the last three decades in obscurity 
and sometimes in something close to 
neediness. In a sense, his timing had 
been bad. He had just missed the modern 
era of fabulous sports salaries. 

James Francis Thorpe, mostly Sac 
and Fox Indian, but part Irish and 
French, was 19 when he arrived at the 
Government Indian School in Carlisle, 
Pa., in 1907. Harvard, Yale and Prince- 
ton were among the mightiest football 
powers in the land. But so, also, was 
Carlisle. 

Thorpe made the team his first year, 
swept out of the hills with the Indians 
to whip Harvard, Minnesota and Chicago, 
losing only to Princeton. He ran 60 
yards to beat Penn, kicked three field 


goals to beat Penn State. For the next 
two years he stayed home in Oklahoma 
to help his family. But he was back in a 
Carlisle football suit in 1911. 

Virtuoso. That year halfback 
Thorpe made all 27 points that crushed 
Army, 27-6. He kicked a 52-yard field 
goal (his fourth of the game) that nosed 
out Harvard in the last minute of play. 
The late Walter Camp put him on his 
1911 All-American, named him again 
next year when Thorpe slashed and 
kicked his way to 198 points and 25 
touchdowns. 

In track, Thorpe was equally sensa- 
tional. He could win anything—sprints, 
high jumps, broad jump, hurdles, pole 
vault. He took four of the five pentathlon 
events in Stockholm’s 1912 Olympics and 
won the decathlon in a breeze. “You, 
sir,” said Sweden’s King Gustav V, “are 
the greatest athlete in the world.” 

Thorpe was obliged to return his 
Olympic medals after a Boston newspaper 
discovered he had played semi-pro base- 
ball one summer and thereby had “lost” 
his amateur standing. But as an idol in 
America, he was unshaken. 

Downhill. Then came a career in 
big and minor league baseball and pro 
football. But even Thorpe couldn’t keep 
it up forever. In 1920 he retired. After 
this, in unhappy succession, he lectured, 
taught sports classes, dug ditches; be- 
came a Hollywood extra, a park guard, a 
Ford company gate watcher, an automo- 
bile salesman. 

Last fortnight came the news that 
Thorpe, father of four sons, was manager 
and greeter in a Los Angeles cocktail 
lounge. Steve (Suey) Welch, an admirer 
and ex-pro footballer himself, gave him 
the job. “I can use it,” Jim said simply. 

Last week came even better news. 
Newly sports-conscious Hollywood (the 
Gehrig, Babe Ruth, Stratton stories) final- 
ly was going to film Thorpe’s life. It had 
pondered the idea for 19 years. 

Warner Brothers will do the picture. 





Acme 


Thorpe. A cocktail lounge, a Hollywood contract. (SEE: Breaks for a Brave) 
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Title: The All-American. Release: some- 
time next year. Star: possibly Burt Lan- 
caster. Thorpe’s part: technical advisor 
for “a very fat check.” 


Ringside Seats—at Home 


Last week cries of economic anguish 
from club and promoters’ front offices 
gave hint that sports and television may 
be nearing the end of their two-year 
honeymoon. 

Ever since TV began regular, com- 
mercial broadcasts—and wooed sports as 
its first great love—the bride had a ques- 
tion: Would video help or hurt gate re- 
ceipts, the all-important foundation for 
a happy marriage? 

Now an increasing number of TV- 
wedded club owners and impresarios were 
contemplating divorce. Television, the 
bridegroom, wasn’t bringing home the 
bacon. In fact, he was giving it away. 
Too many fans were watching sports at 
home or in the nearest taproom—free. 

Minor league baseball — which no 
one would ever bother to televise and, so, 
wasn’t even in the wedding party—was 
first to howl. 

Video, said the Jersey City and New- 
ark, N.J., farm clubs of the New York 
Giants and Yankees respectively, was 
wrecking them. Their fans were watching 
telecasts of big league games across the 
Hudson instead of coming out to the 
Jersey City and Newark parks. 

To this and similar protests from 
other minors, the majors turned a deaf 
ear. Only recently have there been signs 
that some big league teams, faced with 
falling attendance, might be looking 
askance at their TV marital contracts. 

Pfft! But if baseball was not yet 
ready to break off its video ties, this was 
not the case in pro football. 

The Philadelphia Eagles and New 
York Giants, of the National Football 
League, this month banned TV broad. 
casts. Explained Eagles’ president James 
P. Clark: “Great numbers of season 
ticket-holders didn’t renew their orders 
this year. They told us they'd rather stay 
home and watch the games on television.” 

Meanwhile, in Detroit, promoters of 
last week’s world middleweight champion- 
ship between challenger Jake LaMotta 
and title holder Marcel Cerdan, of North 
Africa, tried outright defiance. The fight, 
which LaMotta won, was neither tele- 
vised, broadcast nor filmed. “Anyone who 
wants to see it,” said the sponsors, “can 
come out to Briggs Stadium.” Only a 
disappointing 25,000 did. 

Sweet Talk. To its detractors, TV 
has had one consistent reply: Television 
will, like radio did, make thousands of 
new sports fans. But even wrestling, gen- 
erally supposed to have benefited most by 
television, now isn’t so sure it’s as fond 
of video as it used to be. 

A telltale test of TV’s effect on gate 
receipts will come this fall when Notre 
Dame football will be televised on a near 
nation-wide hook-up. If, as seems possi- 
ble, Irish telecasts cut crowds at other 
college games, the case for a TV-sports 
divorce may be strengthened. 
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Americana 


Whooper Eggs 


In the Aransas National Wildlife 
Refuge, near Austwell, Tex., excitement 
ran high last month. Two whooping 
cranes had built a nest—the first of its 
kind ever observed. In it were two eggs. 
So great were the crowds from Houston, 
Corpus Christi and other points that the 
refuge had to be closed to visitors. 

Reasons for the excitement: Only 33 
of the great, five-foot birds are known 
to exist. The Aransas pair, cripples which 
can’t fly, were the first to lay eggs in cap- 
tivity. The National Audubon Society 
watched breathlessly to see if they would 
hatch. 

Last week the Society reported sadly 
that the eggs were infertile and had been 
destroyed by the cranes themselves. “The 
birds seemed to know they were no good,” 
a spokesman said. 


Shoeleather Crop 


For the meeting of the American 
Leather Chemists Association in Spring 
Lake, N. J., the program last week listed 
seven speeches on the same problem: 

What is the U.S. shoe and leather in- 
dustry going to do when the present do- 
mestic supply of vegetable tanning mate- 
rials dries up? Tanning acids toughen 
leather, keep it from rotting. 

The crisis was not immediate—sup- 
plies will probably keep dwindling for 
another 10 or 15 years—but to the chem- 
ists this much was obvious: (1) Some- 
thing must be done to develop new do- 
mestic tanning material sources; (2) the 
solution must provide tannins cheap 
enough to be practicable and to keep shoe 
and leather prices from soaring. 
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Chestnut Blight. The situation, in 
a nutshell, was this: Twenty years ago, 
the U.S. produced more than half its own 
tanning materials, 60% of them from the 
wood of the chestnut tree and the rest 
mainly from oak and hemlock bark. 

But blight has eliminated live com- 
mercial chestnut stands; tannin is now 
being made from dead trees which will be 
used up in another decade or so; im- 
ports have zoomed to 70% of the 120,000 
tons of tannin used in America annually. 

Agriculture and chemistry, spurred 
especially by World War II shortages, 
have been working on the problem relent- 
lessly. Satisfactory tanning agents have 
been synthesized from chemicals, but they 
have at least one serious objection: they 
cost too much. (For instance, “Orotan,” 
a synthetic recently tried on leather for 
16,000 pairs of Army shoes, costs nearly 
twice as much as chestnut.) Barks of 
other trees, scrub oak, mangrove, western 
hemlock and the wattle tree, of Australia 
and Africa, have been tried. 

But in the case of the trees, most 
types were either not available in suffi- 
cient quantities, or—like Florida’s man- 
groves—so difficult to get at that use of 
them for tannins is not now economically 
feasible. To grow commercial stands of 
the other trees would take too long to 
help in the next few years. 

Annual Harvest. The ideal solu- 
tion was development of a vegetable tan- 
nin crop that could be grown on farms in 
almost any quantity needed, could be re- 
planted for continuing supplies and could 
be harvested and processed easily. 

Two such crops last week appeared 
to give some promise of success: sumac, 
leaves of which already have been used 
for tanning materials (but are inferior to 
imported Sicilian sumac leaves) and 
canaigre, a native southwestern U.S. plant 
whose carrot-like roots are high in tannin 
content. Both are under investigation by 
the Eastern Regional Research Labora- 





Ewing Galloway 
Tomorrow’s shoes. More tannin is needed for raw hides. (SEE: Shoeleather Crop) 





tory of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture in Philadelphia. 

Sumac could be planted in farm soil 
generally not suited for crops, could have 
parts of its leaves stripped each year 
for the leather industry. But the best 
hope seemed to be canaigre, which could 
be planted and harvested yearly, would 
also yield starch and sugar by-products. 
Needed now were more funds for canaigre 
planting and extraction programs, 


How to Save Game 


Last week a radical change in wild- 
life conservation theories was slowly but 
surely gaining ground. Being overthrown 
were two venerable concepts: that killing 
off natural enemies and restocking fields 
and forests would increase the number of 
game birds and animals. The new theory: 
to increase supplies of any game, give it 
more to eat, more room to live in. 

Said regional wildlife authority 
Claude D. Kelley, writing in Alabama 
Conservation: “Predator control [of 
hawks, wildcats, etc.] is a waste of time 
and money... . The basic factors limit- 
ing game populations are food and 
Mics 

State conservation biologist Ralph H. 
Allen Jr. wrote flatly that restocking also 
was a failure. Alabama, he said, had re- 
leased 50,000 pen-raised quail in the last 
12 years, had noticed no increase in 
quail, but a decrease. 

Meanwhile, North Carolina had 
joined a growing list of states which have 
abandoned game farms and_ artificial 
propagation of birds for restocking pur- 
poses. Explained North Carolina wildlife 
director Clyde P. Patton: Fish and game 
funds will accomplish more when invested 
in habitat (food and cover) development. 

e @ In Clark county, Wis., last week 
38 farmers would have welcomed assist- 
ance from a few savage predators—say a 
healthy pack of timber wolves. 

Local deer were eating too many 
vegetables, said the farmers, petitioning 
the State Conservation Department for 
relief. Added the Pittsville Canning Co. 
plaintively: unless the deer are stopped, 
it may be unable to meet its contracts 
for canned beets, beans, carrots. 


Black and Gold 


From Texas last week came news 
that the lowly goldenrod may someday be 
a source of licorice flavor for candy, 
chewing gum and other commodities. 

Dr. Bryant R. Holland, of the Texas 
Engineering Experiment Station, dis- 
closed that a five-year experiment showed 
the flavoring can be extracted from a 
sweet variety of the plant common to 
most of the U.S. 

Moreover, he said, goldenrod would 
produce more extract (five pounds of oil 
from 150-250 pounds of plant) than Indo- 
Chinese anise, source of most licorice 
flavor used in America. But nobody yet 
has started growing goldenrod for this 
use. One reason: Price of the foreign 
product (as little as 75¢ a pound) is too 
low for domestic competition. 
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Back several years ago it was fairly 
common to read about babies getting mixed 
up in the hospital. 

But not any more. Now hospitals footprint 
the infants, and some even sunburn the 
name on junior’s back with a quartz 

lamp—just to make sure that babies go 
home with the right set of parents, 
dace. While this is a new way of being sure it’s 
“i your baby—it is based on an old principle. For years our 
American manufacturers have prevented people from getting products 
mixed up by identifying them prominently with brand names and trade-marks, 
Under our system of brand names and advertising it is easy for us to recognize the 
brand we want—and to obtain it easily and quickly without risk of substitution. 
But a well-known maker’s brand name also stands for a number of other advantages. 


For example: An established brand name is a pledge of the maker’s responsibility. If for any reason 


his product fails to measure up to his claims, you know he will stand back of his promises. 
A well-known brand name also represents high standards of quality for the price you 
are asked to pay. If that were not true it could never survive in the keen brand competition 
of the American market place. 


Moreover, when you buy brands that enjoy wide public acceptance, you not only assure yourself 
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of good value for your money, but you help to maintain steady jobs at good 
wages in industries that your brand loyalties have helped to build. . 


INCORPORATED 
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Radio-TV 


Sunday Punch (Feminine) 


The ex-sports-broadcaster sat uneas- 
ily before NBC’s television cameras. 
Reason for Bill Slater’s discomfort: a 
battery of five glamor girls, a little less 
than catty, a little more than eager to 
laugh at a mere male. 

Ever since 33-year-old producer 
Martha Rountree’s four-year-old radio 
program Leave it to the Girls hit televi- 
sion it has been clicking wondrously. On 
NBC, as a straight audio show, it was 
good but nothing startling. On NBC-TV 
(8 p.m. EDT Sunday) its smart talk, 
pretty girls and spirited repartee add up 
to real fun. In many a U.S. living room 
it is reviving the art of conversation. 

NBC sometimes ballyhoos it as a 
“battle of wits between the sexes.” Actu- 
ally, however, a lineup of 5-to-1 is hardly 
a battle. The male guest usually takes it 
on the chin. 

Confessor. Martha Rountree’s orig- 
inal idea was simple. A former sports 
writer for The Tampa Tribune, she came 
to New York in 1939 to nibble at radio. 
Because she had studied law, worked on 
a newspaper, she found a surprising 
number of people coming to her with 
their problems. She discovered, among 
other things, that people enjoyed hearing 
the opinions of women—the younger the 
better—who were successful, glamorous 
and beautiful. This was particularly true 
of six main subjects: courtship, sex, love, 
money, marriage and jobs. 

From the stage, screen and literary 
world, producer Rountree borrowed her 
beauties. Outstanding have been Dorothy 
Kilgallen, Broadway columnist; Ilka 


Chase, actress-author; Fay Emerson, ac- 
tress; Binnie Barnes, comedienne; Kitty 
Carlisle, musical comedy star. Master of 
ceremonies is tall, brunette Maggi Mc- 
Nellis, a radio producer in her own right. 

“Problems” for the program are 
winnowed chiefly from listeners’ letters; 
when this source falls down, Miss Roun- 
tree thinks them up. To the battery of 
four regulars and one guest a_ barbed 
query is thrown. Sample (from a recent 
program): “How can a man go about 
breaking off a romance with a girl for 
whom he no longer cares?” 

Easy Answers. Before the girls 
could get out a word, Bill Slater sug- 
gested: “Tell her he has no more money.” 
That started it. Kitty Carlisle insisted this 
was silly. “Why not tell her the truth? 
That will so startle her, coming from a 
man, she will be too stunned to put up 
any opposition!” Two of the other girls 
on the panel agreed. “But where does she 
live?” asked Slater. “Brooklyn? Why. 
then it’s simple. Just have the man tell 
her he has deserted the Dodgers and be- 
come a Giant fan, and she will think he’s 
a mental case.” 

Zest. The fun is spontaneous, the 
dialogue breezy (sometimes barely skirt- 
ing the censorship line), the atmosphere 
genial, the girls beautiful. Producer 
Rountree insists none of the panel know 
the questions im advance. Male guests 
have included Ted Malone, Bennett Cerf, 
Adolphe Menjou, George Jessel, Eddie 
Cantor, Louis Sobol and Henry Morgan. 

Rarely do the girls on the panel con- 
cede a point. Even on the question of 
whether there should be a woman Presi- 
dent or woman Secretary of State, the 
answer was definitely “yes.” Quipped 
former model, now fashion columnist 
Florence Pritchard: “It is certain a 
woman could get something else out of 
Stalin than a ‘No’!” 





McNellis & girls. The odds are five to one against the male. (SEE: Sunday Punch) 
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Wide World 


Weatherproof. Race -track and 
other remote control shows on tele- 
vision have often been interrupted 
due to weather conditions. NBC 
last fortnight put into operation its 
solution to one end of the problem. 

High atop the 67th-story of the 
RCA building, two “radomes”— 
housing the latest relay equipment 
in Plexiglas—were installed to 
cover the full 360-degree horizon, 
keep rain and snow from fouling 
up receiving apparatus. Now, with 
about three remote shows a week, 
NBC need not apologize for “condi- 
tions beyond our control.” 





Programs & People 


Of the 20 major television programs 
only one (Texaco Star Theater) will have 
a top-notch summer replacement. Latter 
will be Buick-sponsored Olsen & Johnson. 
. .. Among those vacationing: The Gold- 
bergs, Ford Television Theater, Admiral 
Broadway Review, Godfrey's Talent 
Scouts, Author Meets the Critics. 

e @ Mary Margaret McBride’s press 
agents said she would draw 70,000 to the 
Yankee stadium for her 15th radio an- 
niversary. Actually, she fell a little short 
—only about 50,000 came ... . CBS, 
which has taken the lead in color tele- 
vision experiments, has a device to “con- 
vert” black-and-white TV images to full 
color. The new converter may be unveiled 
when FCC opens hearings soon on space 
for color television in the spectrum. 

e @ Kate Smith has closed a deal 
which ABC calls “the greatest talent cost 
for prime evening hours in radio’s his- 
tory.” It will be two hours of recorded 
music for all ages, beginning July 4. Net- 
work is reported to have guaranteed her 
$5 million under a long-term contract. 
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THIS IS AMERICA! 


GO-POWER has made agriculture 
America’s biggest business. 


Making, selling and ser- 
vicing Go-Power is America’s 
biggest industry. 


Nowhere else in the world can 
10’. million engaged in farming 
supply plenty of food and fibre 
for themselves and 138 million 
of their fellow citizens besides. 
Go-Power makes it possible. 


Only in America do 7 out of 
10 farm families drive to town in 
their own cars. Even in America 
only 5 out of 10 city families 
own a car! 


Go-Power on the farm means 
notonly morecars per family but 
trucks and tractors, too—all of 
them needing gasoline, oil, tires, 
spark-plugs, batteries, replace- 
ment parts and accessories. 


Literally millions of people 
make their living by producing, 





and selling and servicing 
Go-Power. Their biggest cus- 
tomers are farm families. That’s 
why most of those who sell and 
service Go-Power are located in 
farm trading centers like yours. 


Satisfying your needs for 
Go-Power makes them prosper- 
ous customers for your greater 
production. By providing you 
with a steady flow of Go-Power 
they are making it possible for 
you to produce and earn more. 


WE SALUTE those who make, 
service and use Go-Power on the 
farms, in farm trading centers, 
and in the cities! 


WE SALUTE the only system of 
Government under which 
America’s biggest business and 
America’s biggest industry can 
survive and prosper—our 
American Democracy! 
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UNDERSTANDING OF THE INTER-DEPENDENCY 
FARM FAMILIES THAN ANY OTHER MAGAZINE 








Books 


Bird Book Bargain 


The biggest dollar’s worth in bird 
guides for many years—that may be said 
about Birds, A Guide to the Most Famil- 
iar American Birds (Simon & Schuster, 
New York: $1). Full-color plates picture 
accurately 112 species and show how to 
identify 267 species. On the page with 
each bird-picture is a color map showing 
the part of the country the bird inhabits. 
Nesting, feeding and migrating data com- 
plete the story. Best of all—these are fa- 
miliar birds, ones that can be spotted 
with a minimum of searching. 


Reasons for Freedom 


Most Americans would, in an emer- 
gency, fight to the death to preserve the 
Constitution. The trouble is that in the 
general postwar apathy and pessimism 
they are not likely to recognize the emer- 
gency until it is too late to do anything 
about it. To correct this danger and stimu- 
late appreciation and understanding of 
the principles behind the American Gov- 
ernmental system, Dr. Felix Morley has 
written The Power in the People (Van 
Nostrand, New York: $3.50). It is a 
learned, deeply thoughtful and lucid book 
which can not fail to accomplish, at least 
in part, Dr. Morley’s aim in writing it. 

Dr. Morley deals with his subject on 
a basic and philosophical level. He is 
not explaining the Constitution by which 
this nation has been run. He is tracing the 
forces in American life which produced 
it, and showing why it is an important 
and desirable blueprint. 

Primarily, says Morley, it was 
founded on the belief that mankind can 
govern itself. It assumes an honorable 
code of individual conduct. It is intimate- 
ly connected with the doctrine of Chris- 
tianity. It was designed to safeguard the 
individual from Government encroach- 
ment on his liberty. 

Wrong Direction. From this point 
Dr. Morley proceeds to concrete criticism 
of recent Governmental inroads into mat- 
ters which he feels should be left to the 
individual. He deplores a strong central 
Government as a step toward authoritar- 
ianism. 

Other writers have, of course, given 
the same warning. Dr. Morley’s, because 
he digs more deeply into the essence of 
the American system, is one of the most 
convincing to date. 


Emerson: Prophet 


* “Society,” wrote Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, “acquires new arts and loses old in- 
stincts.” ; 

One of modern society’s lost instincts 
is man’s willingness to evaluate modes of 
human behavior. The “new art” is a 
tendency to take cautious refuge in objec- 
tive, unquestionable fact. 

The literary consequences have been 
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a steady decline in the serious novel 
(only the very brave or the very naive 
dare write them) and a fine crop of care- 
ful, dependable biographies. 

Ralph L. Rusk’s The Life of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson (Scribner’s, New York: 
$6) is such a biography. The author spent 
five years gleaning Emersonian facts from 
letters, manuscripts, and other books. He 
even traveled exactly Emerson’s tour of 
Europe. He has compiled his findings in 
a scholarly, enlightening and entertain- 
ing manner. But he leaves it entirely to 
the reader to weigh the significance of 
these facts and to relate them to his own 
life. 

In the case of Emerson, the reader’s 
task is not simple. Emerson was so dis- 
tinctly a product of his own time that he 
is more curious than understandable in 
a different age. 

Hymns for Hunger. He was born 
in 1803, the son of a Unitarian minister 
who died when Ralph was eight. He grew 
up in poverty, sharing one overcoat with 
his brothers, singing hymns to forget his 
hunger. He worked his way through Har- 
vard and became a minister. 

Almost from the first he was torn 
between his Puritanical upbringing and 
an intellectual rebellion against religious 
dogma. After six years of wavering, he 
resigned from the church and began his 
career as a lecturer, writer and poet in 
which he expounded a new philosophy 
known as Transcendentalism. 

Transcendentalism shocked the or- 
thodox by denying that Christ was more 
divine than other men. It argued that 
man’s soul is a part of a universal soul, 
which is God, and that man could achieve 
understanding and harmony on earth 
through contacting God within himself. 

Emerson’s philosophy was not always 
logical, but his sincerity and persuasive- 
ness won him wide recognition. His essays 
are composites of disjointed epigrams re- 
vealing, under his cloudy idealism, a 
sharp-eyed knowledge of the material 
side of the universe. 





Bettmann Archive 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. Jesus was 
human, too. (SEE: Prophet) 





Gluyas Williams, Simon & Schuster 
Wrong foot. Just one of Mr. Bank’s 
many troubles. (SEE: Vacation Reading) 


Emerson was a leader in intellectual 
fields other than philosophy. He was the 
first to praise Walt Whitman’s radical 
Leaves of Grass and was the discoverer 
and patron of Henry David Thoreau. 

Particularly it is interesting to con- 
trast his generation with one’s own. Then 
the intellectuals of the day, led by their 
prophet Emerson, were kicking off the 
shackles of formal religion and luxuriat- 
ing in their new-found spiritual freedom. 
Today’s intelligentsia, sick of a freedom 
so absolute that it is vacuum-like, are 
groping back toward those discarded 
forms. They, too, are ready for a prophet 
—an Emerson in reverse. 


Vacation Reading 


A Scotsman was offered a free plane 
ride for himself and son if he wouldn't 
complain about the pilot’s stunt flying. 

Otherwise he’d have to pay for the 
ride. 

After many loops and dives they 
landed, and the Scot said: “Well, ye 
didn’t hear me peep did you, pilot?” 

“No, congratulations on your cour- 
age,” said the pilot. 

“But I must say ye almost got me to 
yip,” the Scot said, “when ye looped the 
loop and mah son fell oot.” 

There are more, just as ancient, 
where that one came from—Ear] Wilson’s 
new, old joke collection, Let "Em Eat 
Cheesecake (Doubleday, New York: 
$2.95). There are others as new as the 
latest television show. 

Also in for the humor and hammock 
season is Edward Streeter’s slightly more 
substantial Father of the Bride, illustrated 
by Gluyas Williams (Simon & Schuster, 
New York: $2.50). Mr. Stanley Banks 
offered his daughter $1,500 to elope with 
her fiancé. He would have offered her 
more if he had known what a big wedding 
would mean to his house, his liver, his 
pride and, most important of all, his 
pocketbook. 

Both books are entertaining, both 
guaranteed easy on the brain. 
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s New Broom 


Canby’s 


First contribution of the Atomic Age 


to household gadgetry was announced 
last fortnight. It is a radioactive whisk 
broom which costs $15 and de-electrifies 
dust particles so they can be swept easily 
from phonograph records, where they 
would otherwise cause annoying noises. 

The magazine writer who revealed 
this piquant news item scored a scoop, 
which was not surprising. He himself was 
largely responsible for the atomic dust- 
er’s existence. 

His name is Edward Tatnall Canby. 
He is a 37-year-old bachelor who works 
at home in New York’s Greenwich Village 
and probably knows more about music 
than any other audio-electronics expert in 
the U.S., and more about audio-electron- 
ics than any other musician. This makes 
him a valued columnist for two periodi- 
cals which are about as dissimilar as they 
could be—The Saturday Review of Liter- 
ature,‘ and a trade paper called Audio- 
Engineering. 

When Canby started writing record 
reviews for SRL in 1939, his technical 
background consisted, he says, of “curi- 
osity but very little else.” He had ma- 
jored in music at Harvard, then taught 
it at Princeton and Finch Junior College 
(New York), but he didn’t know a Ro- 
chelle crystal from a capacitor. 

Amateur. During the war, however, 
he got a job on a radio station, where 
there were staff technicians to chat with. 
In short order he was forever freed from 
the ordinary music-lover’s humiliating ad- 
mission: “I like to listen to phonographs, 
but I don’t know the first thing about 
how they work.” Not long ago, in print, 
Canby easily held his own in an involved 
technical argument with a major radio 
network’s chief engineer. 

This know-how endears him to re- 
corded music fans, who for the first time 
feel they have an able champion and 
guide through the technical claims of 
phonograph manufacturers. They barrage 
Canby with letters, asking what kind of 
speaker or changer to buy, or how to 
build bass-reflex cabinets. He answers 
each personally, tough as it might be. 

Pipeline. More rewarding, some- 
times, is the equally voluminous mail he 
gets from big-shot engineers, who confide 
their gadget plans to him. One New York 
engineer says the makers and users of 
“custom” quality (but not always expen- 
sive) home phonograph equipment 
wouldn’t have got together yet if Canby 
hadn’t bridged the cultural gap. 

Certainly the Nuclear Products Co., 
Los Angeles, hadn’t thought of using their 
alpha-radiating polonium in record clean- 
ers until Canby pointed out in his (SRL) 
column that long-playing records were 
hard to de-grit because of their electro- 
static charge. The next week, with a 
thank-you note, he got the first “Omega- 
tron” in the mail. It works fine, he says. 
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FOR EVERY OCLASION! 
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\Cake and Salad > 
MOLDS 


ctnchy | HORSESHOE {full 


Clover FISH 


1 a x 4'2""x 2” deep 


Miracle BELL 


y 9”"x 





Betifal SHAMROCK 


Blue Kibbou Bakeware «+ Dept. P6 Downers Grove, Ill. 


neces tt 
ies =) 


a] 
BUTTERFLY 


BY" x 62" x 2%" deep 


recipe size 


Here are original, new full- 
sized molds for wonderful, 
extra-special cakes and 
salads. You've never seen 
anything like them! Be the 
first among your friends to 
make unusual salads and des- 
serts. Order several today for 
happy parties and marvelous 
gifts. 


YOUR ye te wedi oOo 





“28's 






All molds made of finest aluminum. Money 
back guorantee. Sorry, no C.O.D's. 





OTTAWA Buzz Master Hm 


3 MODELS-$99 up 
Greatest offer ever made by 
oldest and largest firm in “= 
the business. Made by men with the know-how. A 
model to fit your needs and your pocketbook. En- 
dorsed by Conservation experts. Send for FREE 
details. Now in our 46th year. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., 1-964 Brush Ave., Ottawa, Kansas 








Outside Snow-White Paint 


Surplus, Titanium formula, 10,000 gallons, $2.25 
gal. in Fives. Guaranteed not to rub off, wash 
off or turn yellow. Sample can—®50¢. 


Snow-White Paint Co. Order from nearest branch: 
416 Woodland Ave. Toledo 2, Ohio 
18 Gansevoort Street. New York, N.Y. 
1430 N. Dearborn, Chicago, Ill. 





MURINE 


FOR YOUR EYES 





MN Lak Fd 


Quick relief with Dent's. Use Dent's Tooth Gum 
or Dent's Tooth Drops for covity toothoches 
Use Dent's Dento!l Poultice for pain or sore- 
ness in gums or teeth. At all drug stores. 











"Since 1988” 


DENT’S 
TRAVEL 


‘Used successfully over 
a third of a century 
on LAND and SEA... 





TOOTH GUM 
TOOTH DROPS 
DENTAL POULTICE 





caused by 
travel motion, 
relieved with 


SEASICK” 
— 
REMEO” Fr 





| ARE IN DEMAND IF 
YOU CAN DRAW! 


Make Money with your 
BRUSH and PEN 









If you like to DRAW, SKETCH or PAINT, 
write for TALENT TEST. No Fee! 


ART INSTRUCTION, INC. 














t 7929 MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 

i Please send me your FREE Talent Test: b 
i NAME t 
§f occupation =_— i 
é ADDRESS. city t 
{ ZONE___COUNTY__ STATE g 
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Send for New Home Plan Books 


Concrete Block Homes $1 Wood Frame $1 
Two brand new editions, one of frame homes, 
one of pumice and concrete block homes. Both 
chock full of the latest plans for modern living, 
including starter and garage homes, small 
homes, three bedroom homes, western ranch 
homes, modern designs, Cape Cods, and du- 
plexes. Here’s a new feature...you may buy 
complete blue prints for any of the plans in 
either book. Order frame book $1 or block book 
$1 or both $2. No C.O.D. Home Building Plan 
Service, 2454-M N.E. Sandy, Portland 12, Ore. 













with AIR-FLOW 
Foot Aids 

$198 a pair 

any size 

for men or women 

A blessing for foot suf 


ferers Gives your feet 
unexcelled cushion com 


fort. For weak arches, 
callouses. stinging, ach- 
ing feet Adjustable, soft, 


flexible No metal § Air 
cushion pillow Give shoe 
size and width and if for 
man or woman 30 day 
trial. Money back if no 
relief. Send money and 
Wwe pay postage or sent 
= C.0.D. plus postage 
AIR-FLOW MFG. CO. 

1613 E. 55th St., Dept. AT Kansas City 4, Mo. 
eS ee 
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PATHFINDER 
Back Issues WANTED 


Your attic or basement may contain the back issues 
of PATHFINDER that | need to build a complete file. 
Am particularly interested in securing copies from 
1920 to 1943. Will pay five cents per copy if in 
good condition. For further details, communicate with: 


Julian Lesser 
9336 West Washington Boulevard 
Culver City, California 


BASSVVVVeVesVesVesesese 
JaVASBBSVBBSBVeVPe Beas 


Fame eeeeBSBBeeeBeeeeeeseaasn 


TO RELIEVE ITCH PROMPTLY! Scientifically 


medicatedCuticura soothes promptly—is used 
by many doctors and nurses! Buy today! 


HOW TO INVEST 


WHILE 
EARNING 


Building for the future by means of 
an investment plan which provides for 
partial initial payment and subsequent 
periodic payments from surplus 
earnings — particularly adaptable for 
modest incomes. 


Send for Booklet P 
GOLDMAN & COMPANY 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


115 Broadway ¢ New York 6 
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Bypaths 


With wages going up and prices 
coming down, somebody will have to take 
a siding. 

s . e 

Defense Secretary Johnson is Uncle 

Sam’s first triple threat man. 
. ° . 

The new female neckline may not be 

less becoming, but it is becoming less. 
. . e 

The little woman will renew her 
campaign for hubby to fork over his en- 
tire pay check now that Georgia Neese 
Clark has become U.S. Treasurer, in 
charge of Uncle Sam’s folding money— 
and Nellie Tayloe Ross is still head of 
the Mint, counting Uncle’s small change. 

e . e 

When it comes to Reds in the A-bomb 
program, most Americans say up-and- 
atom. 

- . . 

If the Government keeps on raising 
taxes, Americans can stop worrying about 
balancing the budget. They'll be too busy 
trying to budget the balance. 


Quips 

Almost every time Congress sets out 
to cut expenses, the knife slips and trims 
the taxpayer.—Cincinnati Enquirer 

° e - 

There is no solution of the farm 
price problem, so far as we know. In 
fact, there is no solution of the latest 
solution.—Hartford Courant 

e * e 

Sound will be a weapon in future 
warfare, scientists say. Concentrated sing- 
ing commercials should be able to reduce 
the doughtiest enemy.—Cleveland Plain 


| Dealer 





In our opinion, it’s possible that we 
have reached a point where the people 
are no longer able to support the govern- 
ment in the style it has been accustomed 
to.—Arkansas Gazette 

e . om 

Television is bringing members of 
many families together, but with so little 
light in the living room they still haven’t 
become acquainted with one another.— 
Cincinnati Enquirer 

* . . 

Draftees in any future conflict won’t 
be examined for flat feet, etc., says Her- 
shey. There will of course be a physical 
of some sort, possibly a mirror held to the 
mouth.—Detroit News 

° ° e 

Though supposedly the masterpiece 
of an architect, it begins to be felt the 
White House may have been designed as 
he went along by some builder named 
Jerry.—Buffalo Evening News 





Hoppes for Pathfinder 


Fact Fable 


Once upon a time there was a suc- 
cessful doctor in a Southern town. His 
son was ready to enter college and, with 
no definite calling, had decided to be- 
come a doctor like his dad. But the father 





ADVERTISEMENT 





**That kid of mine must’ve sneaked another bowl of 
Wheaties behind my back.”’ 


Champions start young! Take base- 
stealer Richie Ashburn, Phillies’ 
young speedboy. He’s eaten Whea- 
ties over 12 years! Famous training 


dish—these 100% whole wheat 
flakes, milk and fruit. Second-help- 
ing good, too! Had your Wheaties 
today? ‘‘Breakfast of Champions!” 


PATHFINDER 





Shafer for Pathfinder 


“Oh, this is just my last year’s skin.” 


told him not to, because then they'd be in 
competition. Then the boy had a bright 
idea—and he went to school and became 
an undertaker. 

Now they are the two wealthiest men 
in their town! 

Moral: Cooperation leads to success. 

—Chal Herry 
e . o 

There’s no problem in armed forces 
unification that some of the old-fashioned 
technique of a hard-boiled top sergeant 
couldn't solve. 


Note on Careful Driving 


May Independence ever be 
A fact, and not a myth: 
So celebrate July the Fourth— 
But be here on the Fifth! 
—J. W. Benjamin 
e . 

This summer Britain is being de- 
scribed as a happy hunting ground for 
U.S. tourists. With prices over there so 
dear, many a buck will be left behind. 


Hips— Hurrah! 


When mammoth ladies 

Dress like Hades, 

It’s ‘cause they’re fattern 

Any pattern. 

—Cliff Walters 
. - . 

Contempt of Congress is when that 
body passes a bill over the President’s 
veto. 

” e + 

There’s one consolation about the 
cost of these vacations. We ought to be 
able to get them paid for by the time 
next season rolls around. 

. . . 

When a Russian is in the Pink of 
condition he’s enjoying comparatively 
poor health. 

. ° o 

We are still wondering if the hypo- 
thetical creatures on Mars are rational, 
reasoning beings—or if they are more like 
us. 

. e e 

When better books are suppressed, 

more people will read them. 
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Buy Spares ... 


NOW. . LIGHT 
WHEN YOU NEED IT! 


Ray-0-Vac LEAK PROOF batteries 
stay fresh for years ! 


( because theyre sealed in steel ! ) 















© 1949 BY RAY-O-VAC COMPANY, MADISON, WIS. 
RAY-O-VAC, CANADA LTD., WINNIPEG, MAN. 


See how much more you get 


in these truly modern batteries. Each 
Ray-O-Vac Leak Proof starts with a power- 
ful, well made battery. Then... 


1. Steel bottom is added. 
2. And a steel top. 
3. Next — multiple insulation. Nine layers of 


protection against corrosion. 


4. Last—a steel jacket. This completes an 
air-tight seal, to stop corrosion and keep 
the battery fresh and powerful. Only 
Ray-O-Vac builds batteries with all four of 
these safeguards. 


waneecece tae’ 
seeeettarens 


GUARANTEE on every Ray-O-Vac Leak Proof: 
“If your flashlight is damaged by corrosion, 
leakage or swelling of this battery, send it to 
us with the batteries and we will give you FREE 
a new, comparable flashlight with batteries.” 


they slay Tres 





The customer 19 always right 
in choosing a store like this! 


In a glance she knows she’ll like to shop here. 

The lustrous color of Vztrolite . . . the simple, clean 
attractiveness of glass . . . tell her this is a progressive store. 

She sees the whole store interior displayed through large, 
unobstructed areas of plate glass and clear doors of Tuf-flex. 
It is a Visual Front—based on the principle that when 
people can see in, more go in. It is a sound selling principle 
that is changing the face of Main Street. 

Glass, the basic material of a Visual Front, defies time 
and weather. It never goes drab—washes sparkling clean. 
Always looks new—without refinishing. 

Your Libbey*Owens’Ford Glass Distributor or Dealer 
has the right type of glass for every requirement of store 
construction and modernization. He can give you sound 
advice and assist you in getting good design. 

Get the jump on competition—own the smartest store 
in town. Find out how glass can help you do it. Write or 
your company letterhead for our Visual Fronts book. 


aoe» Donen ~» ooo - eee eas 


Nothing so fine ... ALL ways 


-.-.as Glass 


VITROLITE*. Solid glass in rich, lus- 
trous colors. Doesn’t fade or craze. 
Weather won’t harm its hard, 
smooth surface. Washes sparkling 
clean; never needs refinishing. 


THERMOPANE*. Two or more panes 
of glass, with dry air between, 
sealed into a unit by Bondermetic 
Seal*. Cuts heat loss and keeps 
windows clear of frost. Used many 
years for refrigerated display cases. 


TUF-FLEX* DOORS. Clear plate glass, 
tempered to withstand hard use. 


*® 


GLASS makes 7A VISUAIL 
@ FRONT 


- 


LIBBEY-OWENS:-FORD Vala 


6469 NICHOLAS BUILDING, TOLEDO 3, OHIO 





